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BARTLETT, HAYWARD & co. 
(Established, 1836.) 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON-WORK, 


HOT-WATER HEATING. 


Plans and Specifications and the Superintendence 
of the Heating and Ventilation of Public Buildings a 


8 jalty. 
ee BALTIMORE, MD. 


W & 3. SLOANE, 


ARTISTIC CARPETINGS, 


— AND — 


UPHOLSTRY GOODS, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN ORIENTAL RUGS. 


BROADWAY, EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH STS, 
NEW YORK. 
‘AMES P. WOOD & CO. 
JAMES P. WOOD. JOSEPH WOOD. 
STEAM-HEATING, VENTILATING, AND 


COOKING APPARATUS, ETC. 
39 Souta FouRTH STREET, ‘PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


ITCHELL, VANCE & CO. 
Designers and Manufacturers of 
GAS FIXTURES, 

ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, CLOCKS AND BRONZES. 

ARCHITECTS’ ORDERS SOLICITED. 

Special designs submitted on application. 

WAREROOMS, 836 and 838 BROADWAY, 

MANUFACTORY, 24th and 25th Sts. and 10th AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


7. ASPINWALL & SON, 


’ *@ of all descriptions for Floors, Walls, Hearths, Fire- 
rl L ES - places and Decoration generally. 


MANTELS, GRATES, AND OPEN FIREPLACES. 
BRASS FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETC. 

Sole Agents for, and only direct importers of 
MINTON’S and the CAMPBELL TILE CO.’S TILES. 
15 & 77 W. 23d St., (Masonic Temple) NEw YORK. 

J7CONOMIC PAVING & ROOF. 
_— ING WORKS. \mporters and Dealers in 
BUILDING MATERIALS. 

Asphalt and Artificial Stone pavements and floors. 
Asphaltie Materials, Bitumen Damp-Course, Portland 
Cement, Colored Mortars, Enamelled Brick, Roofing- 
Tiles, etc. Actinolite Roofs, Old Iron Roofs made 
water-tight. E. H. WOOTTON, 
29 WAVERLY PLACE, NEW 
Sole Agent for Seyssel Kock Asphalt. 


pP#? TOGRAPHS, 

NEW SERIES 
New York, Boston, Newport, Long Branch. Send for 
particulars to J.W. TAYLOR, 146 La Salle St., Chicago. 


OQ#0 BUILDING STONE CoO. 


QUARRYMEN AND DEALERS IN 


BUFF AND BLUE OHIO SANDSTONE. 


OFFICES : 
127 SUPERIOR STREET, CLEVELAND, 0. 
BRANCH OFFICES : 
247 BROADWAY, New YORK, N. Y. 
350 FirTH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
49 FIFTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH PA 


BRICK “AND STONE WATER.- 
PROOFING CO.’S 
Process for Preserving from Decay 
BROWN SANDSTONE AND LIMESTONE, 
ALSO ALL MARBLES AND BRICKWORK, 
From weather-stains and discolorations of any kind. 
It is not oil, varnish, soluble glass or paint. It isa 
process which converts the outer layers into an indes- 


tructible material without alteration in other respects. 
OFFICE, 55 BROADWAY, Room 43. 


YorRK,. 





SATURDAY, JANUARY 9, 1886. 


Established 1871. _ 
CHARLES R. YANDELL & CoO., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
CABINET FURNITURE. 


DECORATIVE PAINTERS. 
Specialities : 
Illuminated Leathers, Hand Painted Wall-Papers, 
Cordova Chairs, Curtains and Textile Fabrics. 


Modelled Fibrine, a new cy material for ceilings 
and walls. 


REMOVED TO 140 FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER 19th Sr., 

ee AT Mee NEW YORK . ae 

YVHTTEL ER MACHINE Co. 
Manufacturers of Steam and Hydraulic 


ELEVATORS, 


STEAM ENGINES, BOILERS, AND MACHINERY. 
1176 TREMONT Sr., Boston. 
New YORK OFFICE, 91 LIBERTY STREET. 
CHAS. WHITTIER, Pres’t. A. OC. WHITTIER, Treas. 


L S. GRAVES & SON, 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


NOISELESS, SAFE AND DURABLE 


CENTRE STREET, ROCHESTER, NEw YORK 
NEw YORK OFFICE, 46 COURTLAND STREET. 


S27 OKES & PARRISH MA- 
CHINE CO. 
30th & CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
. hal + 
Hydraulic and Steam-Power 
ELEVATORS. 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND ECONOMY. 
All kinds of Hoisting Machinery a specialty. 
NEw YORK OFFICE, - - 9 & 97 LIBERTY STREET. 


Ors a 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS, 


A SPECIALTY FOR A 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 


For Hotels, Office-Buildings, Stores, Warehouses 
Factories, Mines, Blast-Furnaces, eto. 


OTIS BROTHERS & CO., 
New YORE, Boston, AND PHILADELPHIA, 
CRANE'S ‘ 
ELEVATORS, 


CHICAGO WORKS, 10 N. JEFFERSON STREET. 
NEw YORK OFFICE, Boston OFFICE, 
40 & 42 Wall St. R’m 80 Mason Build. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., CLEVELAND, O#10, 
111 Water St , Blackstone Build. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., MINNEAPOLIS, Ming. 
Cor. 5th & Chestnut Sts. Hennepin He 


MOORE & WYMAN, vail 
ELEVATOR + 


— AND — 


MACHINE WORKS. 


8T FouNDRY STREET, Boston, MASS. 








WE MIDDLEBROOK ELEVA- 
TOR MANUF’G CO., Builders of 
PASSENGER and FREIGHT ELEVATORS 
Steam, Hydraulic and Hand Power. Detroit, Mich. 
F. DALTON, Established 1876.) 
, GAS-PIPING, 
106 SUDBURY STREET, Boston, Mass, 
Invitations for estimates solicited. 





THE UNITED STATES EN- 
CAUSTIC TILE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PLAIN, GEOMETRICAL & ENCAUSTIC 

TILES, FOR FLOORS 
Public Buildings and Private Residences. 

HiGH ART MAJOLICA TILES for Mantel Facings, 
Friezes, Furniture, etc. 

GLAZED AND ENAMELLED TILES for Hearths, Stoves, 

Wainscoting, etc. 
Designs and Estimates furnished upon application. 


C ONSERVATORIES, 
GREEN-HOUSES, 
GRAPERIES, 
SKYLIGHTS, 
Erected and Glazed on Rendle’s Patent “Acme” 
System. 

Gold and Silver medals have been awarded to the 
two Model Conservatories, each 16 x 20 feet, exhibited 
at the World’s Exposition, New Orleans. 

Estimates, Plans, Illustrated Catalogue, on applica- 
tion to 

ARTHUR E. RENDLE, 
RENDLE’S HORTICULTURAL AND SKYLIGHT WORKS, 
92 BROADWAY, Cor. WALL St., New YORK. 


The Horticultural Hall, 600’ x 194 New Orleans, was 
designed, erected, and glazed by me. 


AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILE 
Acknowledged by experts to be 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD 
Manufactured by the 

AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILING CO. (Limited.) 

OFFICE & SALESROOM, 116 West 23p Sr., N. Y. 

Designs and Estimates for Public Buildings, Halls, 
Churches, Vestibules, and for External Decoration. 
Bath-room, Stove, and Furniture Decorations. 

GLAZED AND ENAMELLED TILES 
For MANTELS, HEARTHS, WAINSCOTING, ETC. 
INTON’S TILES. 
PLAIN AND ENCAUSTIC, 
FoR PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND DWELLINGS, 
As laid by us in 

THE CAPITOLS AT WASHINGTON & ALBANY 

And in numerous Churches, Banks, and Dwellings, 

in every part of the country. 
Glazed and Enamelled Tiles for Mantels, Hearths. 
Wainscoting, etc., and for Exterior Decoration. 
MILLER & COATES, 
279 PEARL STREET, NEw YORK. 


Fre YNT 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO.., 
GENERAL OFFICER, PALMER, MAss. 
We contract to perform all labor, and furnish all ma 
terial of the different classes required to build, con 
plete, CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PuBLIc BuUILp 
INGS, and RESIDENCES. Also, for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS, and BRIDGES 
We solicit correspondence with those w ishing to plac 
the construction of any proposed new work unde 
contract, which shall include all branches connected 


with the work. To such parties we will furnish satis 
factory references from those for whom we have per 
formed similar work BUILDING MATERIALS Che 
large amount of material that we handle in the execu 
tion of our work enables us to quote very close prices 


F. O. B. cars, at any shipping point, to those wishing 
. . . 7 : 5 
Building Materials of any kind. 


MANHATTAN BRASS CoO., 
28th ST. AND FIRST AVENUE, NEw YorK 
HOUSEHOLD ART GOODS 
IN METAL. 
FIRE GOODS AND BRASS TRIMMINGS OF ALL KINDS. 
Catalogues furnished on application 


PROZER T C. FISHER, 


Successor to Fisher & Brrp, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS. 
97, 99, 101 and 103 East Hovsron SrReer. 


Established 1830. NEW YORK. 
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POPULAR 


_— COUNTHE Y. 





Boston. 

8. D. Hicks & Son, a York Oity. 
Co., F Buffalo, N. ¥. 

—. a & . ” Albany, N. Y. 
“niin . Albany, N. Y. 

Reardon & Ennis, - Troy. 3 5 
Troy Stamping Works, . " Utien’ NY. 


Chas. Millar & andl 


W. H. Scott, 
. Worcester, Mass. 
eS — Reading, Pa. 
We guarantee the 


address our Agents or, 


secause RELIABLE. 
AUSTIN’S CORRUCATED 
Expanding Conductor, 


OR LEADER. 


' The ONLY ORIGINAL EXPANDING CONDUCTOR in the mar- 

ket, has been used for years and THOROUGHLY TESTED in all 
the PRINCIPAL CITIES and TOWNS in the UNITED STATES 
and is SPEC'FIED by ARCHITECTS generally THROUGHOUT 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


PRINCIPAL AGENTS. 


i P Portland, Me. 





B. G. Carpenter & Oo., . Wilkesbarre, Penn. 
The Miller Iron Oo., . Providence, R. I. 
Theodore Macknet & Co 5 - Newark, N. J. 
Knisely & Miller, ° ° Chicago. 
J.C, McFarland, . - Chicago, Il. 
Wm. Fuller & Co. ° Baltimore, Md. 
The Blodgett & Clapp Co. Hartford, Conn, 
Bakewell & Mullius, . ‘ . Salem, Ohio, 

- Milwaukee, Wis 


Biersack & Neidermeyer, 
Jas. B. Scott & Co., . 
C. S. Mersick & Co., 
F. H. Lawson & Co. 


Market 


Pittsburgh, Pa." 
- New Haven, Conn. 
- Cincinnati, Ohio, 


lowest Prices. 


1705 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE ONLY REAL 


EXPANDING CONDUCTOR. 


SNS ea 
ANDING WATER GUNDUCTCR. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


S. S. S. Conductor Co. 


LIMITED, 


163 Lacock Street, 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 


EA 













Tae STanpDInG SEAM 
allows of an easy and 
secure fastening, keeping 
the pipe far enough from 
the wall to make any over- 
flow from the eave pipe or 
head, run down the spout 
and not the wall ; and will 

open, in case of "freezing, 
so as to prevent bursting, 
and still remain double- 
locked and water-tight. 


Made in 6-foot lengths, in a single sheet of 


SOFT STEEL, 


Either Galvanized, Kalameined or Leaded. 


PRINCIPAL AGENTs. 

£E. B. Badger & Son, Boaton, Mass.; Noyes & Wines 
New York; J. 8. Thorn, Philadelphia; John G. Het- 
sell, Baltimore; R. P. Gormully, Chicago; F. Schmitt 
& Sons, Milwaukee ; Shackelton Bros., Cleveland ; 
G. H. Peters & Son, Buffalo, N. Y.; James Ackroyd, 
Albany, N. Y.; Witt & Brown, Cincinnati; Hull & 
Cozzens Man'f’g Co., St Lonis, A. K. Sweet, Kansas 
City Mo., and manv others 








ALFRED BOOTE, 
11 East 19th St., NY. 
Tiles, Mantels, 
Open Fireplaces, 
and Mosaics, 
in Stock and made to or- 
der Special designs made 
to suit —— free of 
charge. rienced men 
kept to m. D antels, Grates 
and Open Fireplaces. 


inron. HOLLINS & CO 
STOKE-UPON-TREN1 
The original and existing Manufactory of 
MINTON’S 
Plain, Encaustic, Glazed, Enamelled, Majolica, Printed 
and Art-Painted Tiles, for Floors, Walls, Hearths, 
Mantels, Furniture, &c. Illustrated sheets 
of newest designs just issued. 
SHARPLESS & WATTS, Agents, 
No. 1325 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


A. L. FAUCHERE & CO 


Office and Warerooms, 
433 AND 435 SEVENTH AVENUE, next to south-east 
corner Thirty-fourth Street, 
importers, Manufacturers, and Dealers in al) kinds of 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
MARBLE FOR INTERIOR WORK, 
Estimates furnished on application. 
















Best Conductor of all 


RITCHIE’S 


Conductor. 


Guaranteed no Infringement. 


of other corrugated conductors in 
not bursting from freezing, and in 
addition : 

It has no soldered joints. 

The enlarged coupling makes 
the conductor of even size inside 


throughout. 
It is galvanized, after formation, 


by a patented process which gives 


a beautiful coating of zine free 
from dross and impurities. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
LAMB & RITCHIE, 
Bo »n Spiral Tube Works 





CAMBRIDGEPORT, 


tained Giass. 
W. J. McPHERSON, 


PLAIN, DECORATIVE, 
DOMESTIC AND 


MASS 





Atained Glass. 


SAMUEL WEST, 


471 Tremont 8t., Boston, 


Artist in Stained Glass 


For ALL GRADES OF ORNAMENTATION, 


Memorial Windows « specialty. 
Awards of the highest n erit for thirty years past. 





IN BRASS, 
BRONZE, and 
STERLING 
= SILVER. 
a. & R. LAMB, f 6th Ave. Cars pass the door. 
- 59 CARMINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for Hand-Book, by mail. 


NJETALWORS 





New Designs in 











iC and \&ODeVA ADD ed Dale 
odEWELED ED (g!455 





McCULLY & MILES, 


STAINED#(jLASS+ 


1-3-5-7 & 9 MADISON STREET 


Corner Michigan Avenue, 


CHICAGO, ILL 





This pipe has all the advantages |= 





Corrugated Expanding j-.$2 


= 

OTTOF. FALGK To 

34 E.HOUSTON ST. NEAR B’WAY. 
a EW YORK. 








ALFRED GODWIN &CO. 


STAINED GLASS 


For Churches, Dwellings, &c. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


1201 Market Street, Philadelphia. 




















ECCLESIASTICAL 


Stained & Leaded Glass Manufacturer, 


440, 442 & 444 TREMONT STREET. 





WILLIAM WRICHT, 


Interior Decorator, 


STAINED GLASS. 


Designer and Manufacturer of Fine Furni 
ture, Rich Paper Hangings. 
34 Fort Street, West, 


- - DETROIT, MICH, 





FFREDERIC CROWNINSHIELD, 
STAINED GLAss and Mura ParnTIna. 
Dartmouth St., near Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
10 West 23d St., New York. 


JAMES BAKER & SONS, 


PROFESSIONALS IN 


Art STAINED Gass, 


Established, London, Eng., 1854. 











WORKS: 20 West 4th Street, New York. 





Donald MacDonald, Agt., 


Glass Stainer and Decorator. 


Studio and Works, 400 Northampton St, 


NED + (6): 
fia] “WM- COULTER & SON- Tash 


OF - = tO 8 03 E288 ST 
eas +1835) 


6 -_CINCINNATI- ( 
REDDINC, BAIRD & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Stained Gl Glass, 


IMPORTED 


ROLLED CATHEDRAL GLASS 


Office and Show-Room: 


152 Franklin Street, Boston. 








FrRsesierircreex wane] 
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J. G. & J. F. LOW, 
CHELSEA, MASS. 


KEPRESENTED BY 


Chicago, Henry Dibblee & Co., 266-268 Wabash Ave. 
Albany, Richard Wickham. 

Boston, C. A. Wellington & Co., 44 Boylston St.« 
Buffalo, Malcolm, Wolsley & Co. 

Cincinnati, C. 8. Rankin Co., West Pearl St. 





mas LOW’S ART TILES. 


Cleveland, A. 8. Herenden Furniture Co., Bank St. 
Washington, Hayward & Hutchinson, Ninth St. 
San Francisco, W. W. Montague & Co., Market St. 
Minneapolis, Sullivan & Farnham, Third St., So. 
Omaha, Milton Rogers & Sons, Farnam & 14th Sts. 
Louisville, J. V. Escott & Sons, Fourth Ave. 


St. Louis, Seidel & Schoenle, So. Fifth St. 
Milwaukee, Mathews Bros. 

Phila., W.H. Harrison & Brother, 1435 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, L. H. Smith & Co., 49 Sixth St. 
Rochester, Hayden & Havens Co. 

Syracuse, Hawley, Whitaker & Co., 83 S. Salina St. 











J, PASQUALI & C. AESCHLIMANN, 


Manufacturers of Roman and Venetian 


MARBLE MOSAICS, 

For Floors, Walls, Ceilings, Mantels, Hearths, Dec- 
orations, ete. 231 East 28th St., Bet. 2d & 3d Aves. 
N. ¥. Prices very moderate. ; ane Principal 
Architects and decorators of N. Y 


Decorative Gl | 

acoralive Glass Manure, Co, 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 

Stained Glass by newly discovered processes 
at a fraction of former cost. Not anim- 


itation. Send for Circular. 





Decorators, 


FYRANE HILL SMITH, 


62 BOYLSTON STREET," 
OO ove cces cvsnvdnss, ccccccececees MASS 





H. EDCAR HARTWELL & CO., 
Designers and Art Furnishers, 
28 West 23d Street, | 1416 F Street, 
N. ¥. CITY. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


KURNITURE, STAINED GLASS 
AND FRESCOES. 


Houses and Churches Furnished Throughout. 








National Wire & Iron Co.., 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Iron, Wire and Brass 


Elevator 
Enclosures. 


We have recently furnished the new 
Board of Trade and Royal Insur- 
ance Buildings, 
of Chicago, I1l., with Iron and Brass E)- 
evator enclosures, to which we point asa 
standing reference. Write for estimates 

and particulars. 





FROST 


FROST’& ADAMS 





Copies taken by the Levy Blue Copying Process. 


An Examination of our Catalogues is solicited, 


& ADAMS, 


37 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 
Draughting Instruments, 


SUPPLIES FOR ARCHITECTS, 


Abbott’s Practical Ellipsograph and Levy’s 


— AND — 


ENGINEERS AND DRAUGHTSMEN. 


— AGENTS FOR — 


Blue-Process Paper. 





PHOTOGRAPHS OF INTERIORS 


F. L. HOWE, Photographer, 
58 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 


A fine selection of Interiors from the finest houses in 
the country. Photographs of Interiors, Exte- 
riors, Designs, etc., made to order. 





A NEW LINE OF 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 


INCLUDING 
Boston Public Buildings, Business 
Fronts, City Dwellings, etc., 


Richardson’s Libraries at Malden, Woburn, Quincy 
and North Easton. Newport Cottages. 
Italian, French and Spanish Detail. 


SOULE PHOTOCRAPH CO., 


338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


W. J. McPHERSON, 


Established A. D., 1845, 


Glazier, Designer, 
Ecclesiastical 


DECORATOR, 
440, 442 and 444 Tremont Street. 


Painter, and 





Established A. D. 1848. 
L. HABERSTROH & SON, 
Mural Decorators, 


PAINTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, 
9 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


20 Bellevue Ave., Near Kay St.,. NEWPORT, R. I. 





J. K. BRICHAM, 


237 Broadway, New Work, 
SPANISH FLOOR AND WALL 


and Enamelled 
American T | [ ES Hearths 
ENCAUSTIC i & Facings. 


Spanish Mosaics and Glazed ‘Tiles 
For Halls, Vestibules, Bath-rooms, Kitchens, etc. 





Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


84 Washington S8t., Boston, Mass., 


Importers and Dealers in 


Mathematical 
Instruments, 
He liographic 
Blue - Process 
Papers, and 
Architects’ 
and Engin- 
.,eers’ Supplies 
Of Every Description. 
Catalogues free upon application. 









ae A en 








Architects, Builders, and others will confer a 
favor on the Publishers by mentioning “ The 
American Architect and Building News” when 
sending for circulars or corresponding with 
parties advertising in these columns. 





Mention this paper, 





American Endolithic Company, 


337 East 27th Street, { rancy 


NEW YORK. 


DEALERS I 


MARBLES, MANTEL FACIN 


of the Marble, and Polished. 


N 


GS, DADOS, FRIEZES, ETC. 


DECORATED with ANY DESIGN in Permanent Colors, below the surface 


Send for Circular. 











LIQUID 


Of holding Kerosene Oil in Paper Barrels, Boxes, and Bags. 
water, or exposed to salt air, longer than any paint ever made. 
Made in White and al] Colors. 


Factory, Lyme, Conn. 
Office, 147 Commerce St., Hartford, Conn. 


GLASS PAINT. 


IT HAS STOOD THE TEST 


It will absolutely hold on Wood or Iron when in salt 


For Private or Public Buildings it has no equal. 
Warranted not to crack or rub off. 


Send for Circular. 


{THE LIQUID GLASS PAINT CO 
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Potter's Mortar Material. 


For laying Front Brick, Chimneys and Fireplaces it has no Equal. 


FURNISHED IN RED, BLACK, 


OR GRAY. Send for Circulars. 


AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., Nashua, N. H. 





EDWARDS & COMPANY, 
(PATENT) 


Electric Bells ana Annunciators, 


Annunclators, AUTOMATIO BURGLAR ALARMS, FIRE ALARMS, Eto. 
Electric. Estimates for Electric Bells, Annunciators, 5 ing-Tubes, 
Letter-Boxes, Door-Openers for Apartment- ouses, etc, 


| GAS-LIGHTING BY ELECTRICITY. 
Factory: 4th Ave. and 144th St. Office: 171 Broadway, W. Y. 


PATENT 
Solid 
Parquet 
FLOORS. 


PARQUET FLOORS, 


Established 1874. 7-8 and 3-8 in. thick. 
These are the cheapest, most beaut)ful and durable floor made. 
Thousands of them are in use in the finest residences, offices, etc., 
throughout the country, with perfect satisfaction. New and beau- 
tiful designs are constantly originated. Send sketch of 
rooms, with suggestions as to ann § price, etc., for desigus and 
estimates. W. E. WHEELER. 

Factory, 84 to 96 Erie Street, Toledo, Ohio. 

Office and Salesroom, 12 East 14 St., New York. 








Architectural Iron and Jail Works. 
IRON STORE-FRONTS, COLUMNS AND GIRDERS 


Architectural | Tron Railings and Verandas, 
won and Jail} sank VAULTS, FIRE-PROOF DOORS & SHUTTERS, 
JAIL CELLS AND CAGES, 
Works. and all kinds of iron-work required in the erection of buildings 
M. CLEMENTS, 
Catalogues furnished on application. Cincinnati, Ohia 


STEPHEN A, MORSE. Cc. M.WILLIAMB, EDWIN F. MORSE, 


Elevators | Morse, Williams & Co. 
Manufacturers and Builders of 
and | Hvdraulic Steam Belt and Hand-Power Passenger 


and levators, Pur pumb- Waiters, 
Autom i. 


t 
Sole owners of the omy tto AL e ‘Poors, fall Governor to 
Elevators and Hoisting Machinery. Send for Illustrated Circular. 
Nos. 411 and 413 Che Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Branch Office, 108 Liberty St., New York. 


Hoisting 
Machinery. 





G. L. Swett & Company, 
Manuf’rs of Plain and Ornamenta 
Architectural SHEET-METAL WORK FOR BUILDINGS. 
Copper Gutters, Cornices, Windows, Finials, 
Galvanized-Iron Ventilators, Roofing, etc. 


Sheet - Metal IMPROVED METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. 
., B.— We warrant our Skylights to be Fire _e. ahs Proof. 
Work. They are the best made and are in use by the Helio Printing 
Co., Notman Photographic Co., U. S. Sub-Treasury = Post- Office, 


and nearly all the principal buildings in Boston. 
295 Harrison Ave., cor. Motte St., Boston. 


JOHN MATTHEWS, 
| First Avenue, Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh Streex 





j NEW YORK. 
Decorative Sole Hcensee in New York of the TILGHMAN SAND Bias 
Glass by | Decoratrve Giass from Late Designs Executed 


Sand Blast or Embossing Proces’ss in & 
Superior Manner. 
SHEET AND PLATE GLASS GROUND TO ORD?* 


RaerA for “Vinerratad “are! yr Pattmetas 


Sand Blast. | 


Te 


BOSTON BRIDGE WORKS, 
D. H. ANDREWS, Proprietor, 


Office, 13 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


Wrought-Iron Roofs, Trusses, Box and 
Plate Girders, for sustaining heavy 
loads over long spans. 
INQUIRIES FOR ESTIMATES INVITED. 


J. B. WHITE & BROS., (Limited.) 
Manf’s of , Boglish Portland and Keene’s 


ne and Coarse Cements. 

We beg to announce that we bave changed our Importer and 
have appointed MARCIAL & CO., 36 Broadway, N. Y. 
our sole agents for the Atlantic Seaboard of the U. S., and we ask 
all buyers of our Cements to address all inquiries to them. 

PORTL NDo” Ist, 1885- 


Quality and pac Alp t ms. RIX ie qd. st n the world. 
Price the ioouss for the quality. 


Iron 
Structures. 





Portland 
and Keene's 
CEMENTS. 





Fireplaces, EUREKA GRATE WORKS, 
Manutacturers of 


Ash-Traps, PATENT FIREPLACE LININGS, 


Patent Self-closing Ash-Traps, 
and Grates of all kinds, 
Grates, 





|PEERLESS COLORS FOR MORTAR, 
BLACK, BROWN, BUFF, RED. 


Peerless | 
Colors for | Btightest and Most Durable Colors Manufactured, 


Mortar, SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO., 
| York Avenue and Callewhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Iron Mantels, and Importers of Tiles. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

BURDITT & WILLIAMS, 

20 Dock Square, 


BOSTON. 


Unequalled Stock of Choice Hardware. 
Specifications figured and orders filled in all 
markets. 


Cornell University. 


DEPARTMENT OF 





ta 


ESTABLISHED 187 











THEI IELICTYPE 
PRINTING CO:]) 


211 Tremont St.Bojton B55 || 
























































Hy am C-AND-PHGTOENGRAVING PROCESSES: @® | |] 
| | 
SSS =o 








__ Photo-Mechanical Printing. 

| Photo-Lithography, 

| Photo-Engraving and Zine Etching, 
Photo-Ca ustie Printing. 
Lithography, 


Desiouily, 
ae « 


Architecture, 


Civil Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering 


The course in Architecture embraces the nece ssary 
scientific and mathematical studies, the history of the 
art, and constant practice in drawing and designing. 

Persons 21 years of age, properly qualified, are re- 
ceived as special students, without the usual e ‘ntrance 
examinations. For copies of the Kegister, giving full 
information, address the 


TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N. Y, 





PRODUCED-2 

Ecuraree rico? | (|| Chromo-Lithoeraphy 

sesTHmovt ORM cd | Wiel Trae pn) MASSACHUSETTS 
it 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





I ewer 


‘A New Cornice Gutter, 





BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated 
Bellis and 
Churches, 
&c., &. 

sent free. 


This school offers a four year’s scientific and profes- 
sional training in Civil, Mechanical, Mining and Elec- 
trical Engineering, Chemistry, Natural History, ete. 


THE COURSE IN ARCHITECTURE 


embraces, besides the necessary scientific and mathe 
matical subjects, the study of architectural history, 
and the constant practice of original desi 

Students in Architecture are ty a two 


Chimes for 
Tower Clocks, 
Prices and Catalogues 


In Wood or Metal, set on 

furs, with a space behind = ru/, Address year’s special course. 

for over-flow water. S/W KK : H. MoSHANE and aa Francis A. WALKER, Prest. J. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 
; YAN Y Baltimore, - 








Patented = = 12, 1885, 








om AISN 
Z BP) AS 
DUDLEY NEWTON, “4{/ 


aii 
ARCHITECT, 


Bellevue Ave., Newport, R. I. 
Permits to use on any building can be 

obtained on payment of a royalty of $10. 

foreach. Apply to the Patentee. 


Infringements Prosecuted. 





|\\) TOWER 





SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO., 


iF THOMASTON, CONN. 
20 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Mineral Wool is a Fire-proof and Ver- 


min-proof 
DEADENER OF SOUND. 
Sample and Circular free by mail. 
U.S MINERAL WOOL CO., 





‘ 22 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
K »|H. B. COBURN & CO, 
145 Milk St., Boston 
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Elevators. 


Z. WILE, 
PASSENGER 2 FREIGHT ELEVATORS, 


Hand-Hoists, ete., of the latest improved inventions 
now manufactured. Invalid Elevators a specialty. 


Office, 191 Tremont Street, Boston. 








E. BREWER, 
Hydraulic, Steam, Belt, and Hand 
ELEVATORS, For Freight and Passengers. 


267 Federal St., Boston. 149 Broadway, New York. 


Send for Circular. 








7 


ee TAINS. 


Patemed Ape Andy 18844 
£e° Shingles, Clapboards & 


rey Ye a eaterior woodwork, 


2 
ia Am ‘ bp ot 
Sote arafacturer. 
hy Desemplive Circulae Boston, 


on application, 








Troy Laundry Machinery Co., 
LIMITED. TROY, N. ¥ 
Salesrooms; New Work and Chicago. 





The most complete line of machinery for hotels an4 
Public Institutions. Complete laundries for Institu- 
tions our specialty. 


Estimates furnished. Serd for Illustratea Catalogue. 


EMPIRE LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 








2 a “~ 
CAMBRIDGE WASHER. 
Complete line of Machinery for Institutions. 
Send for our new Illustrated Catalogue for 1885. 
most complete ever issued. 


The 


( 1 Pemberton Sq., Boston, 
12 Oortlandt St., New York. 
255 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


SUPERIOR 


COPPER WEATHER-V ANES 


Gilded with Pure Gold. 

CHURSH CROSSES, 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
FINIALS, Etc., Ete. 


Salesrooms 








Vanes made from any drawing 
or design on short notice. 


a: JONES, 


Success: yr to Chas. Ww. 
“Vv. W. 


Briggs, 
aldwin. 


170 and 172 Front St., 
NEW YORK. 


1885 Illustrated Catalogue of 


WIRHK LATHING, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 
Public Buildings, Private Residences, Mills, Warehouses, 
Stores, and all Mercantile Structures. 


ew iT IS POSITIVELY FIRE-PROOF. & 


WIRE LATHING possesses the foiliowing qualities : 
{T IS NOT COSTLY. 
IT IS EASILY AND CHEAPLY APPLIED. 
PLASTERING ON THE WIRE LATH WILL NOT CRACK. 
THE LATH WILL NOT CORRODE. 


The plastering, when applied, clinches on both sides of the wire, forming a double surface. 

THE WIRE LATHING is extensively used by the United States Government in its Custom House 
yurt House, and Post Office Bu!ldings. 

it is indorsed by the leadivg insurance Companies, who have applied it to their own fine edifices. 

“all information given on application to the 


CLINTCN WIRE CLOTH CO, Clinton, Mass. 


eal Reekman Street, New Vork, AT Lake Street, Chi ‘ago. 





\y Worthington Steam Pumps. 

A Patterns specially adapted to 

HOUSE TANK SERVICE 
And Hydraulic Elevators. 


HENRY R. WORTHINGTON - New York 


= BOSTON, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 
CLEVELAND, SAN FRANCISCO, PITTSBURGH. 














SHAFTING, 
PULLEYS, 
HANGERS. 


F. Brown’s Patent Friction-Clutch. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND DISCOUNTS TO 


i at A & F. BROWN, 43 Park Place. N. Y. 
BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


New York. Boston. Chicago. Phi!> “elphia 


(Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Buslders and Contract. r+.) 








57.59 and 61 
LEWIS ST. 





BRICK, 
Cargo afloat. 


— PM. 
Common: 

















over 250 designs mailed free. 





Pale. $3 00 @ $3 50 Eastern | | Building Brick | Hud 
Jersey 550@ 600 700 @7 5O j 80@ 90 | @ 800 
Long Island @ | Bay State Hard | Sa-1on 
Up River 675@ 700 | 9 00 t | «w 6 00 
Haverstraw Bay 7T00@ 725 Domestic Com. | Indiana P wm | Stretchers 
725@ 750 | 800@ 900 16 00 @ 22 00 | @ 11 00 
Hollow . @i1300 | Domestic Face | St.Louis Fronts | Pressed ’ 
Fronts: | | 19 00 @ 20 00 @ 2700 29 0 @ B 00 ¢ 
Croton, BrowM...+ee.eseeeseeeeee | 1200 @ 13 00 Philadelphia | —_ — End Headers. 
“ GPK .ccccce seccccccececccess } 1200 @1400 | 40 00@45 00 § ee j all colors 
“ TOD . cc ccccccccccecccccccecs 12 00 @ 14 00 Phila. mould | ae @ 65 00 
Chicago poemes PITTTTTT TTT | 50 00 @ 80 00 5 2200 @ 2900 Edge & End 
Chicago Moulded | 65 00 @ 350 00 all colors 
Baltimore ..cccccerceeceeecececees 37 00 @ 4100 @ 5000 @ 85 00 
Glens Falls — white.............. 30 00 @ 35 00 Glens Falls } —— a 
Philadelphia. . sec cuedee = ou 24 0 @ 2500 25 00 @ 26 00 5 @ 4500 
Trenton... ..ceccees sovccsccesese 24 00 @ 25 00 38 00 @ | pect 
Mi] WAUKOO. ..ccccccccvccccsccccccss Glens Falls ) 25 00 @ } 
Moeulded : } Mould. | 6000 @ 100 00 | 
Clark’ s Glens Falls — Red. 4 00 @ 27 Ov 30 00 @ 35 00 \ | 30 @ | 
— White...... 30 00 @ 35 00 35 00 a 40 00 | 35 @ 
White wit Mold, PTeTTiTT cocece 45 00 @ 60 00 45 00 @ 60 00 5500 @ 65 00 | 
Bnameliod : a | 
Enameiled (edge.).........0.s00+ | 85 00 @ 100 00 @ @ 100 00 | 
Enamelled (edge and end)........ | 9000 @ 115 00 @ @ 120 00 | Dom. @ = 
CEMENT, LIME, etec.—(P cask.) * 
Kuosendale Cement...... ... 100@ 120 | @ 14 Not Sold. | 125@ 150 
Utiea, Akron, Buffalo, Louisville, | | 
Milwaukee .... «eo | Not sold. | Not sold. 100@ 125) Not sold 
Portland, E nglish Gibbs) peeseee 250@ 310 | @ 300 3 25@ 3 40 @ 300 
B.&8.). 275} @ 310 | §25@ 350 @ 300 
“ a (Barham) i 250@ 280 315@ 335 @ 30 
“ “ White’s).... 2865@ 300 . 315 a 335 
ae German (Alsen)... 250@ 300 300 @ 350 315 @ 3 35 | @ 300 
“ “ (Fewer).......| 245@ 270 315@ 335 315@ 335] 
“ “ (Vorwohler)... 250@ 325 | 300@ 325] 
“ “ (Dyckerhoff).. 275@ 315 300@ 350 325@ 350 300@ 325 
“ “ Lagerdofer),. 22 @ 255 | Not sold, 30 @ 3 25 300@ 32 
“ “ (Hanover 25H0@ 300 | Not Sold 2 50 a 3 00 
“ French (Lafarge) , 350@ 450 Ni t sold, 375 @ 425 4 50 @ 
© American (Saylor’s).... 215@ 230 215@ 250 275@ 300 @ 27 
Roman... 00 b0b6s 0050 Sec eKeCe 275 @ 300 @ 32 275 @ 325 350@ 375 
Keene's coarse SAG eeeceneoeas 500@ 650 @ 750 700@ 750 650 @ 7 00 
+ PI oe kxkcivencvavs 875 @ 1100 @ 1150 11 00 @ 12 00 1150 @ 1200 
Lime: | - - ~ 
ae GE FOE. ..cvet.cconenes csoncss @ 50 Not sold. 
Hydraulic Lime.......... @ 145 @ 145 
Chicago Lime in bulk............ 60 @ 65 White Mash 
SED 7. cave cecusccten- couse 75 @ 85 123@ 18 
Rockland and Roe kpoit, (Com.), @ 100 @ 115 Not sold, 10@ 100 
Rockland and Rockport, finish.. @ 120 @ 120 Not sold, 
State, com. cargo rates ( nom — a 90 Not sold, Not sold. Not sold, 
State, finishing cove | @ 110 Not sold. Not sold Not sold 
Plaster of Paris (calcined.)...... @ 125 165@ 190 @ 175 150@ 175 
casting)...... ets @ 145 @ 225 @ 175 150@ 175 
Hair (Cattle) P bush.............. 21@ 25 @ 30 20 @ 25 20@ 2 
“6 (Geab). .0 ccs aedaee til tas 30 @ 35 a 30 35 @ 40 23 @ 33 
Sand, P load........... ; 100@ 125 100 @ 75 100@ 125 @ 1 50 
STONE. (®@ cudic fast, vough.) — 
Granite : (Maine) | a 60 i5@ 200 
Limestone: | 
esac escabekuxne') @ 100 %@ 10 50 375@ 
Ds sacidbsceuhbeeeaeesassdcue | « | Ba 8S 
Lemont.... oe ée 35 @ 60 
Serpentine | % @ 9 =a 2 
‘ 





(Cartianed om rp 
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B CCID EN Ts o | Are always happening 
to those who — 
“Don’t Travel Much” as well as tothose whodo. The quietest 


Professional and Business Men are as liable as any others to the 


Thousand Hazards of Life, at home or abroad. 
+ . r > _ Ty ry . ry > y ‘ I >cCY 
INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 

Which pays 83,000 a day to Accident Claimants. Costs but 85 per Year for $1,000 Insu: 
ance, with 85 Weekly Indemnity, to Professional and Business Men. Larger Sums at 
proportionate rates. No extra charge for European Travel and Residence. 

Also issues best Life and Endowment Policies, 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres. RODNEY DENNIS, Sec. JOHN E. MORRIS, Asst. Sec 








BUILDING MATERIALS, New York. Boston. “Chicago Philadelphia, 



























Modern Perspective 


A TREATISE UPON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRAC 
TICE OF PLANE AND CYLINDRICAL 
PERSPECTIVE 


By WILLIAM R. Warr, Professor of Architecture in 
the School of Mines, Columbia ¢ ollege. 1 volume, 
12m0, 321 pages, with 27 Plates in a Portfolio, $5.00. 
This is by far the most exhaustive of modern works 

on the subjects relating to perspective, plain end pan 

oramic, and will be of great value to all architects and 
artists, and others interested in the problems of art. 

The scientific and pictorial aspects of these investiga 

tions are carefully and thoroughly considered, both 

independently and in their connection with drawing; 
and the propositions of the author are illustrated by 


piates of architectural objects and perspective plans. 





























Foundation: (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
EE, ok cnn 40 0b 060s 0e0s00RNeS @ 500 P ton 20 @ 28 30 @ 5 om An Invaluable Book for Artists, Architects, 
ams ode o 600s 0000606 60060500 596086 ( 60 » perch & AO & cord. 50 @ 600 , ; 
Rubble. peeneroceccoonrcsveesce esnese a i 25 “J 1 5v |} & 50 . = . Draughtsme nand Civil Engineers. 
Bluestone: ? etl ft.) | — 
Sidewalk ... éinmenisens seston 30@ 500 40@ 175 Ha 100 7O@ ‘This work is clear in expression, subdivides the 
Planed 56h ney eebene ce + ehRO8Es 66NEEO RR 50@ 600 i5 50 @ 1 00 110 @ 125] matter under appropriate heads, and embodies the 
Sandstone, a = = E atest practice, together with the accepted princi- 
Longmeadow i9@ a a 8 ples.”’— Engineering Neu 
<ibbe a a e @ Bs a 9 
— Cont 100 @ 125@ 145) 150 P cubd.ft. 135 @ 20 “ Clear, concise and full. . . . Among the contribu- 
Amherst ) > b shbwecninns beGaRd OR 0 a 9 9 @ 100 55 a 65 ) tions to educati nal literature for which those who 
Berea WONG nccncsakinarviekievindeentl 75@ 100 80 @ 90 145 @ 55 90 @ 110] #re interested in the subject cannot be too thankful. 
Berlin J — cseccccccccccccesesccees | 75@ 100 80 @ 9 55 @ 65 j The plates that aceon pany the book are models 
Belleville... ...ccccssescscccecrsssecces R0@ 12 123 2 13 6s of cleverness and elegance.’ The Builder. 
New Brunswic k and ‘Nova Scotia...... | a 1w i5@ 1 je “A valuable contribution to an old and important 
Caen... sees caeeeasensascses ensues a a 2 question. There is much in it thet will Ietemet the 
os & Se 25 Not sold on ny, | painte whether landscape, figure or historical 
ee, Mass ‘ < 4 2 ; 
Rutland, white a @ 300 350@ 600 225 @ iu und no wien aug — mga on misens, or rue me 
Sutherland Falls.. ° 125@ 175 @ Oo s50@ 600 250@ 400) snout this b Le I aon § Ml ambitious, should be 
Glens Falls, dlack......coccssccccccccce | a | 200@ 3m Not sold. 4o0@ 450) ¥'™ ut this box he Record and Guide. 
Italian, blue-veined........--..+-++++- a w @ 60 @ 44 ~ — The book is written in clear English, free from 
‘ Sienna. aden en eseee see ee eSne a 300@ 350 Not sold. »>@ 650] unnecessary technicalities, and in a much more felici- 
Tennessee, red.... ceeneee teteeeees a *12@ 250 @ 400 a OH) ous style than such text-books usually are. The 
‘ Knoxville (ie vnies sees ndnens a 8&5 @ 90 : a 400 @ 150] plates require a prodigious quantity of caretul work 
Pennsylvania, blue........--.+00+seeees a Not sold 223@ 250 | and are correspondingly valuable.”—New York World. 
Wasnt, WO. ooo ccccccccccceccceces a 150@ 200 350@ 600 ¢ : 
Slate: Roofing (P square)......-.-«+--- 7 | For sal by Bookselle rs; sent, pos t} aid, on rece ipt 
“s QTOOD.........-cecesecscsees 700 @ 800 450qa 700 625@ 810 5625@ 600) iii. Mortis Paha ani . 
+6 ~ tits or ee @ 575 @ 575 625@ 70} price, OY ti UOULSHETS, 
“ PUFPle.........--ee cece cecees 700@ 850} 550a 650 | @ & 60 a 700} 
ss a ia i eis wl @ 1500 13 09 @ 14 00) —@ 16 00 ‘@ 1000 
as black, Lehigh.. pSbes dnp — a — Brownville, Me. 72@ 760 400@ 450] 
“ ah mnapmans oo sbeseene : — ¢€ — 650 @ 900 | 7T30a 800 a 1) 
“ Unfading Black, Monson, Me. 550@ 800| 550 @ sk 00 600@ 850 55O@ 8&0 Old Masters 
Tiles, Am. ion a aeons @ Not sold. 15 00 @ 25 00 
N. Ruads Betton, warren ited unfading «a »™|OF BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. Translated by 
Boards: (Urdinary dimensions.) Mrs. Mary E. Rongins, from the French of Ev- 
ine, Ist quality, clear......--. «..+.- 65 00 @ 75 00 50 00 @ 60 00 | 16 00 @ 4% 00 65 00 @ 75 00 — : a os : a 
I oa MIA vo saeccceeoom Reyna 2 55 00 @ 60 00 4200 @ 48 0 4400 @ 46 00 BR OO te 60 ED GENE FROMENTIN. 1 vol. 8vo, With 12 full-page 
% PA GURMET 0.000 cccccccccccccccess 18 00 @ 22 00 35 00 @ 40 00 4300 @ 45 00 15 00 @ 22 00 Heliotypes. $3. 
Spruce ‘ . aeene pene ened op sean @ 25 00 12 00 @ 14 50 Not sold, a 2? 50 on . . " . 
eodaak ubawvinawebees deaseneneente ea. 17 @ 18 1100 @ 12 5 @ 1000 12 50 @ 1500 The Boston Courier says; ‘It is difficult ade- 
OE -. <ssebenen shen beoediee ts 20 @ 40 25 00 @ 40 00 @ 28 00 17 00 @ 20 00 jan itely to convey a sense of the charm of this 
Cypre ‘ 900 cecces cece eeeces osec5ce a 32 00 @w 40 00 a 4000 @ 55 60 os . 
Cc lngbee a as: one book. 
(SS ee eee ee ee 33 00 BA 10 50 292 00 — conned _ . > 
a —,.. SiC CE ES EAST AOS = 23 00 > 35 ~ Not h d. aoe = nas The N. Y. Star says that “ it lets the reader into 
ertining i Tissbor : > the real life of the artists, into their surroundings, 
DEE. << nc cnn nsnasa couse ekeaeiehtnss oa 12 00 @ 1700 25 00 @ 35 00 | 2nd even into their fee] ings.’ 
Spruce. .... cece ec cer cececeeeeeeeeeeeees 13 50 @ 16 00 13 50 @ 1500 Not sold, 18 50 @ 20 00 
Hemlock ub oetibes ne seehadsertesen 12 00 @ 1500 a 105) @ 1550 1200 @ 1306 z 
Yellow pine.........+. 90 606066000080 06 18 00 @ 25 00 25 00 @ 30 0 25 00 @ 30 0 
Laths: 
PEE . cccncccceceseonececs ceceoceocceses a 223@ 235 175@ : —— @)— MONOCRAPH of AMERICAN 
Spruce se Gabnweheeauncheenesend senses 220@ 240 2925 @ 2 di Not d. 23%@ 240 
Shingles: - aan ARCHITECTURE. —I. 
Pine, shaved..........+.+.- PP M.... «0. 500@ 6H a Not sold. 
Pine, sawed ae Seeie eeeeseccs 400@ 560 @ 45 240 a 260 
Pees BOGE, .ccccinvee “~ sccvevce l1bj@ 200 @ 150 Not sold. a : : 
oe armenia "py 198..002222. 4+ Bt sue 4! 50a 800 (80810 @ ox | HARVARD LAW-SCHOOL. H. H. Richardson, Architect. 
Cedar, split........... -P M.......-. a a Not sold. a 8 @ 21) 
Jed: EE cases ences Seebneuss 200@ 400 2253@ 235 20” 550 . i . 
> ae he eae 5 20 00 5 D 600 400a@ 450 130 @ x ~ 18 Plates (Gelatine, from Nature), 13 x 16, 
Miscellaneous 
Piles... Ph ccsnssenesecns 41 @ fi | Piles 6c. P ft. Not sold, in Portfolio. PRICE, 85.00. 
Fence pickets, “Spruce eeveccsoeces oe 8: 0@ 1000 10 00 @ 1800! Pine, 8 @ 21 00 12 00 @ 13 
Cedar posts, 9 ft. (sq. POBLE.)orevess oes. a 25 a 3h 900 a 2) 7 1 
Chestnut ** see aeeees a 25 @ 35 | Not so.1. us a 36 
Finishing Woods: ? M. (Ferst Qual. Ne l] IN PR E SS 
Ash ...+-| Keln-dried,) @ 55 00 3800 @ 48 0 35 00 @ 1500 @ 1 J. . ‘eS ° 
Cherry Ske en obs 00ddne eens evens heoswe 80 00 @120 00 60080 a 9000 80 00 @ 100 00 65 08 @ 90 00 | 
Chestn ut 9000 $000000006008 6d 4080 @amhaMm BSR 06@ 5000 4500 @ 5o00 60 ¢ o 8000 | — 
Butternut os veeseecesecee 40 00 @ 60 00 6600@ T0000) AO00 @ 60 00 70 00 @ 8&5 00 " 
Mahogany, Baywood MeXiCAN]..cccece @180 00 159 90 @ 160 | 150 00 a 180 G0 12000 @ 150 PUBLISHED BY 
.dD resin ecaks Sashes @250 00 120 00 @ 350 001 25000 @ 390 00 
Maple PPE TA onsen POE ER Se 45 00 00 Hug 6 ow WOO @ 3500 30 00 @ 50 00 TICKNOR & COMPANY, 
Oak, red ehebhentbbn ee ses 606d Hubs nh @ 7000 @ OOO HwWa 4000 35 @ 45 04 | 
“ white euseeseeiwe ascestecscs a 7000 50 00 a 5 35 00 @ 10 00 55 00 @ 6500 
. eae ......-2. Scccapa eae a $00, 6m e 7 0| Oe BOM! ToOOg so} 2Il TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
Sycamore quart red canes 060330660000 AQ a 65 00 1)00 a ,oO0 70 
Pine, clear........ chnh abet connie an 65 00 @ 7000 3.09 .a 65 HO a yd 65 00 @ 90 00 
SEO Cnr re oe 60 00 @ 70 00 60 00 @ T0000 600 @ 6500 100 00 @ 
Rosewood........... 3 ea a 6 a 7 * : . : 
Walnut, black... id seecersseeees | 12500 @150 00 85 00 @ 120 00 R000 @ 100 160 00 @200 00 | 1): ating and Dentilation. 
Whitewood (cht teEheabewen bOebssaue™ 45 00 @ FOO BROO@ 4500 3000 @ 3500 20 00 @ 3000 
Yellow =e eee 2 Perry LS @ 4500 4000@ 4500 3000 @ 35.00 30 00 @ 35 00 
Gum wood, best red patabeees oweneaeseees 30 00 fa 5 OO W. H. HARRISON & BRO., 
PAINTS In oil, » 1b.) Manufacturers, 
White lead, Am...... eh ee ame 6} @ 64 64 @ 7 6} @ 7 6} @ 7 PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
S em = cenee oneness b jonk 5a 8 a R 7 @ 104 i@ ¢ 
Bed teed, An, ccccccesccecscccecs es 6@ 63 &@ eh 61 @ 64 8a 12 
ne ekwene ete en enee 6@ 108 7 12 lia 2h dry Eng. @ 13 | 7 K A T F S 
© Vermiliom.......+0+ seereeecnes 65 @ 7 5 @ 60 dry 5 @ 60 Eng.3 )b.pk.57 
Red Indian, Eng.......... «-+-+- _— w@ 2 12 @ 20° Zz @ 2 2@ it 
TAPED, ...0snnacnbmensuviee pee 6@ 1 7@ a2 3 @ 15 |dryAm. @ 11] AND FIREPLACES 
“ — Chrome.......0-- esses eee weees W@ 2x wa@ 2 6 @ 2B Ra@ 22 A SPRCIALTY 
Green (chrome)... ....-.ee+-+0% sp esnaee R@ 13 £4 0 10 @ 20 9@ 15] . Furnaces and Ranges. 
Green, Parik, .....cccccccccccccccccce 2 a 40 25 @ 40 18 @ 35 i 16@ 5 Send fe r ml ust strated ( Catalogue. 1435 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
Black, lamp, +s teeeeees pac eset eauean 15 @ oF lh a 25 8 a 30 10@ 18] 
Blue, ultramarine............-+++.200s 122@ iW 1k @ ( 2 @ 5 1@ 15] 
Oil, linseed, (raw) =~ i { 444 49 41 @ 42 H@ 46) THE FLORIDA 
“ “s ENE ee cccccnceseases |e 46 @ 47 47 @ 52 44 @ 45 ik @ 49 | 
Turpentine. . ....--cceeseececececece rs 7k @ + 134 no 8 a 40 39@ 40 > . 
Seley coach ~ a 150 @ 600 125 @ 200 1 zh 25 -House > Heating Boiler. 
Shellac AE AR sector arr Sates nad a 2 a ) 32 a 400 160@ ) " 
Putty socccescese sbeb Sees ce scnessen 2a 3 o@ j ( a 13@ 2h} (Catchpole’s Improved. 
WRIEERE. 2 cc ccccccs ery ) a 50 @ 65 la 1; l1@ 2 a 3 : 
Paris white, (Eng.,) ....----+++--+0¢ J 2@ 3 !@ 3 2 a 23 li@ ih rhe cheapest and most economical Low-pressure 
Litharge, Am.......+++++ ) Bb@ 53 | 64 @ 7 6} @ 6 6 @ 6}/| Steam Boiler in use, Illustrated Catalogue free. 
Sienna (burnt)... ... 00... seer re eececees 12 @ 174 li a 20 4 @ le A@ 6 
PE | Meat sremenrcenereregpanen u@ 4 “@ 2 2 ‘@ 14/The FLORIDA BOILER WORKS, Geneva, N. Y. 
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The GOODWIN GAS STOVE & METER CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
The Sun Dial Gas Cooking and Heating Stoves 
The most economical in use 
ee Over 50 ditferent kinds, Suit 
a ES. "HF able for Families, Hotels, Res 
: a | taurants and Public Institu 
tions. Laundry, Hatters’ an 
Tailors’ Heaters, Hot-Plates 
Warming-Closets for Pan 
tries. Hot-Water Generators, 
He . ete., ete. 






— igo re 1012-1016 Filbert Street. 
Philadelphia. 





142 Chambers Street, New York. 
126 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Waldo Bros., Agts., 88 Water St.. Boston, Mass. 


York City. 
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t10 Barclay 


DUPLEX STEAM HEATER CoO., 


. < Waretets 33:0.90000000000000000000 RH 
& 90000000000000000000000000 





Manufacturers of 


DOUBLE 


GATE-VALVES 


—FOR— 
STEAM, 
WATER, 
GAS, Etc. 


163 Albany St., Boston. 
SHIELDS & BROWN, 


78 & 80 Lake Street, = Chicago, Ill 
MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE PROPRIETORS OF _. 


pp BRADLEY S 












ra For poe Steam Pipes, 


Reduces Condensation of Steam. 
FOR GAS AND WATER PIPES. 
Prevents Sweating and Freezing. 
The best Non- Conduct or of Hee at and Cold in the World. 
Send for rst ri i nome this paper, 
132 Cedar Seen New York. 


J. REYNOLDS & SON, 


FURNACE =©MANUFACTURERS. 


KxXitcheners, Grates, etc. 





Send for Catalogue 





oe VADE 7O ORDER 
FROM THE SPECIAL DESIGNS 
OF ARCHITECTS. 


Manufacturers of Warm-Air R 
tilat , , Orn nental Scr Lic. 
The Tuttle & . Bailey Mfg. Co., 
64 Union STREET 8; BEEKMAN STREET, 


Boston, Mass. : New York. 


- THE H. B. SMITH CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Union Steam and Water 


HEATING APPARATUS, 


For Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
Also Manufacturers of 


> * 
Improved R di f, 
Reed's ar: Radiators, 
Mill’s Safety Sectional Boilers, 
Gold's Indirect Pin Radiators, etc. 
Office and Warerooms, 137 Centre St., New York. 





Foundry, Westfield, Mass. 


GORTON’S 20in.Seirec 
STEAM -CENERATOR. 
Self-Feeding, Base-Burning, Wrought-Iron. First-class in its construction, perfectly safe 
in use, generates steam quickly and rapidly; is compact, taking small floor-space, requiring no brick 





work in setting; economicak in the nse of fuel, and costing much less than any other wrought-iron 
boiler of like capacity now in use. Write to us for Catalogue and Price-List. See cut in Monthly Nos. 


GORTON BOILER MANUFACTURING CO., 110 Centre St., New York. 


STEAM WARMING. 


BATES & JOHNSON, 


114 LEONARD STREET, = - - - - NEW YORK. 
59 West Water Street, Syracuse. 310 Broadway, Albany. 





House Warming a Specialty. Estimates F‘urnished on Application, 


PIPH-COVERING., 


This covering is made entirely of Asbestos, and can not 
be affected injuriously by heat or dampness, nor can it 
be made a harbor for vermin, 








Asbestos Building-Felt, Fire-Proof Cements, &c. 
THE CHALMERS-SPENCE CoO., 
419-421 E. 8th Street - - NEW YORE, 


LOUIS 
Steam Heating and Ventilating Co., 


CONTRACTORS FOR 


HEATING BY STEAM 


Stores, Residences, Churches, and all Public 
Buildings. Plans, Specifications and 
Estimates furnished. 








No. 621 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Modern Perspective. 


A Treatise upon the Principles and Practice of Plane and 





Cylindrical Perspective. 


—_—._ By ——_ 


WILLIAM R. WARE, 


Professor of Architecture in the School of Mines, Columbia College. 


lvol. 12mo, 321 pages, with 27 plates in a Portfolio” - - - - - - - - $5.00 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, 


211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








—— 


| 
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SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED! 
STATIONARY, ORNAMENTAL, 
DURABLE, SIMPLE, and CH 


Wi Send for Price-Last. Working Model sent 4 ree. at 4 cents, a pay i Manufactured 


d for sale b: 


Office: 203 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 
Wholerale Agents for Albany and vicinity, Hoy & Co., Nos. .o and 27 Gress ait., 
Wholesale Agents for New York City an ‘vieimity, Groner H. Moseman. 
Wholesale Agents for Philadelphia, 
Wholesale Agente for Nebraska, Idaho, “Montana, and pL neweny y 
Wholesale Agents for Milwaukee & Vicinity, Runpis, Srence 
Wholesale Agents for Bosto 
Wholesale Agents for Chicago, Ill.. Saroent, Green cear & BRoogs, 43 and 45 Fran 
Wholesale Agents for Louisville, Ky., Georer L. Surrn, 167 uae St., inewee g, — 
Wholesale Agents for Canad Huoues & Sneenareen. 745 Craig St., Montreal, 
Wholesale Agents for 8t, Louis and vicinity, N. O. NELSON & oe 
Wholesale Agents for Ogden, Utah, and ay AR D. D. Jowgs, Main St., Ogden 
Wholesaie ente for ym 4 and vicinity, E. 
Wholesaie Agents fer Minnesota, WILson & Rooers, 24 East Third St., inn. 
Wholesale Agents for Baltimore. Md., Lyon, Conxims & Co., 27 and 2 hight Street, Baltimore, 

Wholesale Agents for Detroit, Mich., and sicinity, Dry-Dock Sheet-Metal Works, cor. Orleans and Franklin Ste., 


PAT’D FES.29=: AND 
MAY 9121876. 


GLOBE VENTILATORS & CHIMNEY GAPS, 


Public and Private Buildings and Railroad Cars Perfectly Ventilated. 


N w—_ — PROOF, 


GLOBE VENTILATOR CO. 


Shear, 
Cli ew York City. 
., and vicinity, Mercuant & Co., 525 Arch 8t., Phila 
Mitton Roorrs & Son, Omaha, Neb. 
Co., 89 West Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
ton, Mass., and vicinity, Cuas. M. Bromwics, 613 yoy AA South Boston. 

fi 


Eighth and St. © harles Ste. 
h. 


a 
H. Coox & Co., (Limited) 31 Mill St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Wholesale Agents for Cincinnati and vicinity. H. McCouium & Co., 262 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 


Detroit, Mich. 








J.B.&J.M.CORNELL 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IRON 


COLUMNS, LINTELS, 


GIRDERS, 




















And Chimney-Caps, 
FOR PUBLIC & PRIVATE BUILDINGS, Etc. 
Specially adapted for Sanitary Plumbing. 
SMOKEY CHIMNEYS CURED. 


Most effective Ventilator. 
up draft. 


A downward current creates an 
Absolutely storm-proof. Working models 
mailed on receipt of 20 cents, 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


E. VAN NOORDEN & CoO., 


389 Harrison Ave., Boston, Mass. 
AGENCIES: 
Stambach & Love, Philadelphia, Pa.; Pec k Bros. & Co., New York City; 
Pierce, Butler & Pierce, Syracuse, N. Y.; Edward Thompson, New Or- 
leans, La.; E. H. Foster, Cleveland, Obio; Jas. B. Scott & Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ; Detroit Lead-P ipe and Sheet Lead Works, Detroit, Mich ; Rathbone, 
Sard & Co., Detroit, Mich,; James B. Clow & Son, Chicago, Lil. 





SBME 





Band-Saw Setter. 


Band-Saw Filer. 


Wood-Working Machinery, 


FOR PLANING-MILLS, SASH, 
DOOR, AND BLIND FACTORIES, 
CABINET AND CARRIAGE MAKERS. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Post Band-Saw. — 


GOODELL & WATERS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Clover- Leaf Ventilators 











Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all other 

Slate and Soapstone work on hand or made to order, 

JoserH S. MILLER & Brorurr, 1210 Ridge Avenue, 

Philate!phia, Pa. Successor to Wilson & Miller. 
Send for Lilustrated Price-List. 


ASkplights. 


METAL SKYLIGHTS. 











Warranted absolutely Storm, Weather, Fire 
and Condensation Proof, Free from 
Leakage from any source. 
Skylights and Glass furnished and put up 
by us in any part of the country. 
Ventilators and Chimney Caps or Smokey Chimneys, 


CORRUGATED IRON ROOFING AND SIDING. 
GARRY PATENT IRON ROOFING AND IRON 
SHINGLES, 

Galvanized Iron Cornices, Window Caps, Copper 
Gutters and Conductors, 


E. VAN NOORDEN & CO., 
389 HARRISON AVE., - = BOSTON. 


THE BROOKLYN 


METALLIC SKYLIGHT WORKS, 
PF 








78 and 80 Washington Ave. 


JOHN SETON, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ta Sendfor new illustrated catalogue and pricelis. 











BICKELHOUPT’S 
METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. 
NO INFRINGEMENT 
on any other. 
M, Are the Cheapest and Best- 
Manufactured by 


> BROTHERS, 


218 West 37th Street, New York. 
Send for Illustrated ( Jatalogue. 








Foot Power 


Scroll Saws, etc. 
Latest and most improved 
for the Wt*RKSHOP or 

AMATEUR. 

Sold on Trial, if desired. 
New Cataloque free. 
Seneca Falls Mfg. Co., 

270 Water St.. 

SENECA FALLS, N, Y. 
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What the Press says of Ticknor & Company’s New Volumes, 


«¢ ISS PERRY has proved her right to be heard with atten- 
tion whenever she shall address the public. . . . Her special 
gift is the dramatic ability to nnderstagd and interpret a 
mood not her own, to imagine « character in some particu- 
lar stress of circumstance, and to discover and portray the 
resulting moods.” —Grorce Cary Ea@G.eston, in New- 
York Evening Post. 

Mr. E. P. Whipple speaks of Miss Perry as “one of the most 
wholesome forces in our female literature.” The Parisian 
has demanded of her “a better American novel than any 
woman has given us yet.” The Boston Transcript says that 
“her prose is almost as charming as her poetry, which is say- 
ing a great deal.” : ; 


FOR A WOMAN. 


The first novel of one of the most popular writers of America. 


By Nora Perry. 1 vol. 16mo. $1.00. 


«¢ TT takes you back to the Rome of priest and cardinal; to the 
Rome of palace and gallery: to the Rome of historic tradi- 
tion and saintly association ; and fills the senses with percep- 
tions of color, prayer, and expiation. It is a rich canvas; 
there is a remote odor of incense about it.”— Literary World. 


THE DUCHESS EMILIA. 


$1.00. 


By BARRETT WENDELL. 1 


vol. 16mo. 


«¢ TT has been a pleasure to read them once more, and to note the | 
skilful blending of beauty and humor, of romance and histo- | 
ry and contemporary progress, of the medieval and the mod- | 
ern genre, all of which give such propriety to their designa- | 


tion as an Italian ‘ mosaic,’ whether in Florentine stones or 

Siennese candy. 

travellers in Italy.” 
TUSCAN CITIES. 


illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 


Says the Nation. 


By W.D. Howetts. 8vo. With many 
Magnificently bound, with full 
gilt edges, in a neat box, $5.00; morocco or tree-calf, $10.00. 
Florence, Siena, Pisa, Lucca, Pistoja, ete. 

“ Full of the light and life of northern Italy.” 


‘6 |‘ is as distinctly a transcript of American life and character as 
anything that Hawthorne wrote. It reflects the character 
and the life and the inner spirit of our modern America as 


faithfully and with as much power as the ‘Scarlet Letter’ | 


did the intenser, gloomier, more Jurid Puritanism of an ear- 

— New-York Commercial Advertiser. 

*“ The high-water mark of Mr. Howells’s great and unique photo- 
graphic genius. A marvellously minute and realistic picture 

of life in Boston —a miniature of high artistic value, deli- 

cately faithful.” — Pall Mall Gazette. 


lier time.” 


“ The duct of his writings is fine gold. Delightful in its perfec- 


tion.” -—— Philadelphia Record. 
THE RISE OF SILAS LAPHAM. 8) 


$1.50. 


W. D. How- 


ELLS. 1 vol. 12mo. 


«¢ DYRON is still the greatest poet of the nineteenth century, and 
‘Childe Harold’ is the greatest of his poems. The Volume 
will be a perennial source of delight to the fortunate professor, 
and nu gift more pleasing to any person of refinement and 
culture can be selected,” says the Albany Times. 


CHILDE HAROLD. 
beautiful illustrations on wood. 
L. Smith, Harry Fenn, E. H. Garrett, G. Perkins, F. B. Schell, 
J. D. Woodward, L. S. Ipsen. 


WITH NUMEROUS NEW AND 


The drawings by F. Myrick, S. 


Drawn and engraved under the 


supervision of A. V. S. Anthony. An elegent octavo volume of | 


nearly 250 pages, beautifully bound, with full gilt edges, in box, 
Price in cloth, $6.00; in antique morocco or tree calf, $10.00 ; 


in crushed levant, with silk linings, $25.00. 





Mr. Howells is the prince of magazine | 





«<THE time is ripest now for the very charming acquaintance we 
get from Mr. Morse’s book with the homes of the middle 
classes of Japan. . . . The book will be read by all Ameri- 
cans with great profit. There are among the Japanese those 
traits that seem to spread over their whole lives a spirit of 
delicate refinement which has grown to be national.” — New- 
York Commercial Advertiser. 


JAPANESE HOMES and THEIR SURROUND- 


INGS. 


body Academy of Science, late Professor of Zodlogy in the Uni- 


By Epwarp S. Morsg, Ph. D., Director of the Pea- 


versity of Tokio, Japan, Member of the National Academy of 
Science, Fellow of the American Academy of Arts aad Sciences, 


ete. With 300 drawings by the author. $5.00. 


«¢ TN richness and fullness of matter there is nothing superior, 
nothing — one is prompted to say — equal to it in literary 
annals. The volumes so swarm with striking thoughts that 
we can confidently predict that they will be read a century 
hence with delight.”— Epwin P. Wurppe, in The North 
American Review. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE of THOMAS CAR- 
LYLE and RALPH WALDO EMERSON: 1834 TO 1872. 
With fine portraits of Carlyle and Emerson, etched for this 
work. Edited by CHARLES ELtiot Norton. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Gilt top, rough edges, $4; half calf, $8; half morocco, gilt top, 

uncut edges, $8. This invaluable record of the intimacy of the 

two great philosophers has just been enriched by the addition of 

a great number of newly found letters, covering about a hundred 

pages, and filling out many gaps in the correspondence. The 

new edition of 1885, therefore, has a vastly greater value than 


those that precedes it. 


«cs THE unusual combination of a fresh theme, special facilities for 

Tr becoming familiar with it, and an engaging style. The re- 

sult is a volume which must be given a prominent place in 

the literature of travel. . . . Mr. Lowell’s very useful and 

thoroughly readable volume is admirably printed and richly 
bound.” — Boston Journal. 

THE MORNING CALM. 


THE LAND OF 


Corea. By 


CHOSON : 
A sketch of 


tary and Counsellor to the Korean Embassy, Member Asiatic 


PercivaAL LOWELL, Foreign Secre- 


Society of Japan, ete. Copiously illustrated. Richly and 


quaintly bound. 8vo. $5. 


‘“ F the many books on the war, this is the most attractive.” 
0 Philadelphia Ledger. 

“An important popular work.” — New-York Times. 

’"—. Boston Advertiser 


Nation. 


«‘ Remarkably clear, concise and readable.”— New-York Tribune. 


«A model of good taste and intelligence.’ 


« Simple and clear, elevated and fair.” 


“The author has responded to a real want.” — Army and Navy 
Journal. 

“A work of exceptional breadth and power.” — Mag. Am. Hist. 

«Gives a clearer, more vivid view, a more accurate outline, than 
*any other record.” — Saturday Review (London ). 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF OUR CIVIL WAR. 
1 vol. The fullest, most impartial and most accu- 
rate one-volume history of the War. 

Marginal dates and full statistics. 

Addressed particu- 


Svo. $3.00. 


Illustrated with four large 
maps and forty battle-charts. 
Unequalled as a handybook of reference. 


larly to young men and women. 





TICKNOR and COMPANYS CATALOGUE of BOOKS sent post free on application to 


TICKNOR and COMPANY, 


211 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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STORY & WILBUR, aa Bee are AND 
ae "EMPORIUM ron * '§ \ 0) W t lJ A RD 5 OTHER SLANTING 
ARES | 





END ‘FOR ILLUSTRATED 
We have the entire production of 


MERRILL’S M. HALLIDAY, [ 


BROWNVILLE (MAINE) SLATE |p tas PN anchct 
ALSO THE 4 and East Ninth ‘ Street, ‘Mew Saela 


MONSON (MAINE) SLATE, , = = 


Both of which are Black and Unfading and the stan- 
dard Slate of the market. Used by all Boston archi 


‘edhe market for the quality’ Also, 1 Guaranteed Roofing-Tin Sold at its Real Value. 


WELSH, BANGOR PENNSYLVANIA 


STAR PURPLE tod GREEN SEATES ARCHITECTS 





Roofing-Tin, Zinc, Solder, Nails, Elastic Ce- > TTT y 
ment, Rozin-Sized, Tarred and ‘Dry Felts. I LEASE READ THIS CAREIF U LLY ’ 
RED SLATES. eam 
Our stock of Slates embraces over 20,000 squares, of CoLumBus, O., December 3, 1885. 
all grades and prices. Particular attention to ship- Messrs. N. & G. TAYLOR CO., PHILADELPHIA. 
ments by vessel or rail, for export or home trade. Gentlemen,— The twenty boxes of IC, 14 x 20, Genuine Old Style,’’ double-coated, were duly 


Special rates by car- loads from quarries. 
Inquiries promptly answered. 


. I beg to express my entire satisfaction in the working qualities, and the rich coating, of the 
harves, 529 Commercial St. . E ; , 
gp cette maamast S. A. WILBUR , “Genuine Old Style,” as I find it far ahead of my expectations. As the building covered is my 


own, I was, of course, exceedingly anxious to secure the very best roofing that could be 
had. Having heard so much of the “ Genuine Old Style,” I sent to you for a sample sheet, and also 
tested many other so-called re-dipped plates, but after careful examination, and a thorough practical 


NEW ENGLAND test, I was convinced that the ‘‘ Genuine Old Style ’’ was the heaviest coated of them 
: F 


received in good order. The job is completed, and I inclose you check to balance. 





all, not excepting the old M F brand. I state this in justice to yourselves, as you were the first- 
firm to make a really first-class and thoroughly-reliable Guaranteed Roofing Tin. 

alt Roofing Co, The tin worked like sheet lead, and with not a single crack. My men are delighted to work such 
tin, and should I want any more, I will most certainly order from you. The stamping of each sheet 

rae 22 Milk St.. Boston. with the brand of the tin I consider a good idea, and congratulate you on your originality. To all 


Jncorporated Originators of Felt Roofin those wishing a first-class roofing-tin in every respect, I heartily commend the “ Gena- 
“618 65ig» rm -~ « ine Old Style,” double-coated, Roofing Tin. Wishing you the best of success, I remain, 


in New England. 
Gapital._ | $ 60000. ~~ Very respectfully yours, (Signed) JOHN A. VIOLET. 


Inventors and only Manufac 
Knisely & Mille 


Leyi nan UTTPTORt. turers of the Celebrated 
. . 
Unfading Black Roofing-Slates. 129 and 131 South Clinton St,, Chicage. | 


Vihiivee: TPF BEEHIVE BRAND.” 
From the Monson (Maine) Slate Quarries. SLATE, TIN AND IRON ROOFERS. 
These Slates are uniform in thickness, very 
strong, smooth surfaces and unfading in color. 


For sale by H 
MONSON sLaTE acency. | Udlvanized Iron Comices, | — 


P. O. BOX 337, LOWELL, MASS. THE i — 


Hayes Patent Skylight | =] — = 
al 











Manufacturers of 















































G. W. MACE! x, J. E. Lone, A. M. Parr, (Under license.) Warranted not to leak from 
Pres V. Pres. Sec. & Treas. | outside storm or inside condensation. 
BANGOR UNION SLATE CO., Menatastasess of 


Manufacturers and Shippers of Corrugated Iron for Roofing 


Best Bangor Roofing and and Siding. Screens for Steam Goils, 


SCHOOL SLATES, Special attention ape to shipping work (Patent applied for.) 


BANGOR, PENN’A. ‘knocked down,’’ to be put together and up 


by local mechanics To prevent the walls from being blackened by 


the dust arising from the coils. These have been 
Send for Catalogues and Prices. fully tried and have given perfect satisfaction. 


FAAS |THE AMERIEAN, BANGOR SLATE co, 
ROOFING SLATE] BLACK ROOFINGSLA I Ey 


Cor. Twelfth and Locust Sts. St. Louis Mo. F LACCI Cl NG weet unit Henn type pm hp et pd pT a Dt 
vi o 
ers and contractors to nddress THE AMERICAN “BANGOR SLATE CO. BANGOR, PA. 


NE nee ts" |“BUTLDING +SUPERINTENDENCE.” 


Manufacturers of 


Best Bangor Roofing Slate. THE BEST AND LATEST TREATISE ON 


Sawed and Planed Slabs, Hearths, Coping, Sills, 
Lintels, Platforms, Steps, and Risers. 


Slate Mantles as low as $6.00. 














American Practice in Building, 
wT" emacs, CLEAR, RELIABLE AND COMPLETE. 


DAMPNESS AND COLD. 








Sample and Circular free by mail. Price, $3.00. 
U. S&S MINERAL WOOL CO., 
22° Cortlandt St. N. Y. ° 


H, B. COBURN & CO., 
1485 Milk St., Boston. 





TICKNOR & CO., 211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Furniture and Jnterior Work, 





Ostrander’s New Oral Annunciator, 


Superior in every respect. No Batteries or Wires, 


UME eae Hotels, Agentnent- oun, Residences, Offices, Fac- 
tts Neate a tories, etc. fitted in any part of the Country. Cemplete 
NAR iN iA J Outfits of Speaking-Tubes, Whistles, Pneumatic-Bells, 
OnE LARS EY cg etc., furnished. Send for New Catalogue. Estimates 
sce rg urnished, 












on 
im 


Ww. R. OSTRANDER & CO.,, 
21 and 23 Ann St., New York. 








THE BUTLER CO., 156 & 157 Michigan Ave., corner Adams St., CHICAGO, 


Vi ANTELS IN Wood, Marbleized Slate and Iron, 


Terra - Cotta and Tiles. 


Sole Chicago Agents for J. 8. CONOVER & CO., of New York City, Designers and Makers of 
Finest Brass FirePlaces and Fire Goods. 


IMPROVED SEATING, 


Schools, Churches, 
Halls & 
OPERA HOUSES. 


Send for Catalogue 
showing 20 Best Styles 
manufactured by 


A. H. Andrews & Co., 


Successors to 
815 Arch St., Phila. | BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


195 Wabash Av., Chicago. 19 Bond St., N. ¥. 
27 Franklin Street, Boston. ’ 


ROYAL - N Q : +5 LL 


De Hotels, Churches, 
WS 7 





THY TOMATIC” ° . FIXTURE 
ig UTOMALIC. 
BS Bund Wy 29 athta 


maine BLINDS 


OR 


AWNINGS 


AT WILL 
FO NORTH&C? 


ACTURER. 


‘--> BOSTON. 


SOLE MANUF 








“OTTO” GAS ENGINE, 


Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 per cent less gas 
than any other Gas Engine per brake-horsepower. 


Over 15,000 TWIN ENGINES 


Impulse every 
Revolution. 













Privata 1S; The steadiest Gas En- 
: i yet made. 

Residences, ; pane 

= bo oll B A ENGINES and PUMPS 

otrast Lemps, rT] Pp meen Ge ss alicia COMBINED 
Posts, be il For Hydraulic Elevators, Town Water Supply or Rail 

ALL DESIGNS, ) IT ey —- Special Engines for Electrie-Light work 
ae ee rm fe fii : Jnexcelled for running Elevators, Wood-Tools, or an 
ivasolisne, U?Tuce wll, kind of Machinery. ; ’ 


PENN, GLOHE GAS LIGHT CO, 
47 and 49 N, 2d St. 
mia. MACHINE 


STILLMAN & NICOLL, 


DEALERS IN 


GAS FIXTURES, 


Agents for Mitchell, Vance & Co., New York. 


Metal Fancy Goods, Fire-Places, Grates, Fenders, 
Andirons, Tiling, Marble and Glass Mosaics, 


198 and 200 Tremont Street Boston. 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 


33d and Walnut Sts., 214 Randolph St.. 
Philadelphia. Chicago. 


IMPERIAL 


GA MACHINE. 


DENNY BROS. & CO., 
34 Park Place, New York. 
In use throughout the world. Send for descriptive 
pamphlet. 
Rie GAS MACHINE 
EQUALIZING 


Makes Standard, Uniform Cas, without Fire, Danger, Smoke 


or Smell, using plain Bat-wing Burners. 
The only Machine in the world that can reliably do it. 
Send for Circulars, and see whe endor s this statement. 


TIRRILL GAS MACHINE CoO., No. 39 Dey Street, Ne York. 
The Creat ChurchLiCHT. anim 
FRI G 
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‘RINK’S Patent_ Reflectors give the Most Powerful, the Softest, 
Cheapest and the Beat Light known for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, , 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, Depots, e:c. New and ele- Md) 





gant designs. Sead size of room. Get circular and estimate. A liberal discount 


1. P. FRINK, 651 Pearl Street, N. Y- 


Monographs of American Architecture, 


“J 
to churehes aad the trade, ee, 











Monograph I.—Austin Hall, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
H. H. RICHARDSON, ARCHITECT, 
Price, $5.00. 


NO. II. IN PRESS. 
TICKNOR & COMPANY, 


211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





SETTEES AND 
OPERA CHAIRS. 


The Newest & Best Styles for 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
OPERA-HOUSES, LODGEROOMS, 
HALLS, OFFICES, &c. 
Harwood Man’f’g. Co., 
91 Summer St., Boston. 
Send for;catalogue and state requirements. 


Composite Iron 
Works Co, 


THE 
Steele Mackaye 
PATENT SAFETY 
OPERA CHAIR FOR 
HALs, & Cuurcn- 
ES. No. 83 Reade 
St, New York. 











METALLIC FRAME 


WIRE WINDOW-SCREENS 


Send for circular and references. 
Over 15,000 in Use. 


AMERICAN SCREEN CO., 


Brookline, Mass. 


Acme Window-Blind. 


See Illustrated advertisement in Monthly Nos., or 
send for descriptive circular to Morstatt & Klatz. 
Patentees and sole M’f’rs, 227 & 229 W. 29th St. N. Y. 


Sm Willer’s Patent 
Sliding Blinds. 


BEST INSIDE 











in the Market. 


Made in Pine or Hard- 
3wood, highly finished and 
comprising the latest im- 
ieee provements. 

oo Send for Catalogue. 





=) WILLIAM WILLER, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


Agents wanted everywhere, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








WESTERN ELECTRIC CO., 
Chicago, Boston, New York. 


Electric Call-Bells and Annunciators, 


For Hotels, Residences, Offices, etc. Electric Bur- 
glar-Alarms, Electro-Mercurial Fire-Alarms. 
Electric Gas-lighting Apparatus. 
Telegraph Instruments and Supplies. 


HOWLAND&CHURCHILL ANDIRONS 


327 SUMMER ST. 





— AND — 





AGENTS FORE) %, BOSTON. 
F \G 
G) Seg9%, - FIRE-SETS. 
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? & ; a ~ Orders for special designs 
@/ aeaeatar \? of Gas-Fixtures 


GAS FIXTURES BRONZES&c #4 Brass-Work solicited. 








Winckelmann’s History of Aw 
ctent Art. 
Translated ..-™ the German by Dr. G@. H. Lopexr, 

Two volumes, oVo, $9.00. 

A new and cheaper edition of this unique classic 
with 75 fine copper-plate engravings. Winckelmann 
has been translated into five languages, as the most 
important work on ancient esthetics, and the copious 
annotations of various German, Italian, and English 
critics are attached te the new Boston edition. The 
fine arts of ancient Greece and Italy are described 
with luminous precision, and witha multitude of de- 
tails of fascinating interest. 

“ Winckelmann’s style resembles an ancient work of 
art. Each thought steps forth, fashioned in all its 
parts, and stands there, noble, simple, iofty, completes 
ir 318.” —Herder. 


Published by 


TICKNOR & CO., 211 Tremont St., Boston. 
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DAVID W. FARQU HAR. 


SAMUEL FARQUHAR. ESTABLISHED 1836. 
JOHN FARQUHAR’S SONS. 
Slate, Copper, Tin, and Gravel Roofing. 


Nos. 20 and 22 EAST STREET, BOSTON. 


Order Box at Master Builders Association, Special attention given to Repairs 
164 Devonshire Street. of all kinds. 
Inventors and owners of Farquhar'’s Patent Slate Fasteners, for securing slates to iron 
roofs, acknowledged to be the strongest method in use, and has been applied to many of 
the best constructed and largest buildings in this country. 


Contracts made for Work wherever desired. 





FLOORS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, Warehouses, Stables, 
Cellars, ete. 


ae OOS, 
Sidewalks and Carriage-Ways 


Laid with 
Val de Travers Rock Asphalte, 
DURABLE, FIKE-PROOF & IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed apply to 
THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALTE CO., L’t’d 
No. 54 Astor House, New York, 


HENRY R. BRADBURY, Manager. 





THE JACKSON 








ture at 40° below zero. 
heated by one grate. 
that has passed through the heat-saving chambers. 


77 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 


VENTILATING GRATE, 


Send for Catalogues and for Reports, from your own State and 
neighborhood, showing large rooms heated, with out-door tempera- 
Dining-room, or parlor, and chambers above, 
Rooms perfectly ventilated with out-door air 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 












DELAMATER IRON WORKS, 
of West 18th Street, New York City. 


Down-town Office, 16 Courtlandt Street. 


kK. B. & S’. ENGLISH. HOWARD FLEMING, 


GIBBS & CO.’S ENGLISH, | 
23 Liberty St., New York. 
| IMPORTER OF 


== pomTaa CEMENTS 


LAGERDORFER GERMAN. 
FROM THE BEST MAKERS, 


FIEVE A 1 BELGIAN, 
ROMAN CEMENTS. 
KEENE’S CEMENTS. 

JENKINS BROTHERS’ VALVES. 
Radiator, Gate, Globe, Angle, Check and Safety. 
MANUFACTURED OF BEST STEAM METAL. 


The Jenkins Discs used in these Valves are manufactured under our 1880 patent, and will 
stand 200 pounds steam pressure. 


= To avoid imposition, see that Valves are stamped ‘‘ JENKINS BROS.” 
JENKINS BROTHERS, 
71 John St., New York. Send for Price-List ** A.”’ 79 Kilby St., Boston. 
13 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST MFG. CO. 
GAS-FIXTURES. 


NEW YORE. 
BOSTON. 67 Greene Street. 
12 West Street. 68, 70, 72 Wooster Street. 


INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA, 


Foot 





‘Send for Circulars and 
Price Lists. 











CHICAGO. 
250-252 Wabash Ave. 


- - of Philadelphia. 





Cash Capital ..........-.cccccccccccccccs seceee cos cecccccceces sesesvesecscscess ,000,000.00 
Benerve for Me-NMGUMMMGS..cccccc ss ccccccccecscscces coe ccccccocecccoscccoves 2,156,781.63 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses and other Lempepeenenes seen obeseneuseens anes 473,492.82 
SO Se GEE TD ncckcsaces 000 cecccesesesccececeesesncscnceosess 3.250.778.61 





Wilson's Rolling Venetian Blind. 


A very DURABLE, HANDSOME and CONVENIENT piece of Window Fur- 
lt takes the place of the cumbersome folding shutters, saving the 
aoe ee and boxing, and giving extra room. Can be fitted with lower 
= sliding panel so as to close either half of window. Running in grooves, it 
* does not shake or rattle, and is a protection against thieves. 


WILSON’S ENGLISH VENETIAN BLINDS, 
To pull up with cord, (See cut.) 


Wilson’s New Patent Double Edged 
ROLLING STEEL SHUTTERS, 


Fire and Burglar Proof. Will outlast three or four sets 
of any other make. 


“ The Hartford ” Folding Blind and Wilson’s Flexible Car Blinds. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


J. G. WILSON, 550 and 552 W. 25th Street, New York. 








Furniture ! ! 


KEELER & CO,, 


81 to 91 Washington Street, 


Cor. Elm, 


BOSTON. 


WOOD MANTELS 
And Ordered Work 


A SPECIALTY. 


Estimates given on Architects’ Designs. 





SOLID BRAIDED COTTON SASH_CORD. 





Architects wishing to save their 
clients the ro of broken 
window-cords will please send for 


Samples to the Samson Cordage Works. 
J.P. TOLMAN & CO., 164 High St., Boston. 








American Fire Insurance Co., Phila, 


GARE GAP TPA Rs. coc oscccceccccccene 400.000.00 
Reserve and Liabilities. .......... 852,970.05 
Surplus.......sscecccees  sececcececs __ 551,548.96 
Total Assets Jan. 1, 1884. - 1,804,519.21 





A Hand-book of Legendary ind 
Mythological Art. 
By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. Profusely illustra‘ed, 


and with a complete index. Fourteenth eaition, re- 
vised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $3. 





Painters, Sculptors, Architects, 
Engravers, and their works. 


A Hand-boox, with many illustrations and mono 
Ky CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. Seventh 
Crown 8vo, $3, 


grains. 


edition, revised and enlarged. 
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Nores AND CLIPPINGS. . ; : ae eee = es at Se 
° SUIT of great inty rest to the profession has been begun 


in the United States Circuit Court in New York, by Mr. 

Henry G. Harrison, the architect of the great Gardeu City 
Cathedral, to recover trom the Stewart estate compeusation tol 
his services in connection with the cathedral and its decora- 
‘tions, and the subsidiary buildings belonging to it. ‘The claim 
is for about ninety-six thousand dollars, the balance due after 
deducting eighteen thousand dollars, which has already been 
paid, from commissions amounting to one hundred and 
eleven thousand dollars, and cash advances of three thousand 
more. According to the New York papers, the items of Mr, 
Harrison’s account seem to be fair enough. Le charges live 
per cent on the cost of the cathedral building, which he esti- 
mates at a million-and-a-half, not having been allowed, as he 
says, to know the exact cost. ‘Ten per cent commission is 
charged on the cost of the baptistery, with the marble floors, 
and the elaborately-wrought bronze and wood fittings; and 
twenty per cent on the cost of the Stewart mausoleum, the 
bronze gates, the richly-sculptured marble altar and font, the 
vas-fixtures, organ-case, bishop’s throue, credence, pulpit and 
lectern, and a portion of the stained class, with heraldie work. 
The rest of the bill is for cash advances to pay for travelling ex- 
penses, lor modelling, lor perspective and landscapes, for small- 
scale drawings, for drawings for the See House, for other extra 
drawings, and for the credence. ‘There is nothing out of the 
usual course in any of these items, as reported ; aud the 
defence will be, it is said, that Mr. Harrison, although em- 
ployed at one time, has not had for several years anything 
to do with the cathedral work, and that he has been paid all 
that was due him. Of course, we know nothing of the facts 
as to how much of the work Mr. Harrison may have done, 
but if he only did one-seventh of it, and some one else the 
remaining six-sevenths, it is a little singular that his name 
should be the one commonly connected with the building. 


R. ROWLAND R. HAZARD, a man of considerable 

note in connection with semi-scientific enterprises, has 

surpassed himself in the production of a scheme for an 
underground railway, which certainly seems to possess most 
of the merits of the systems hitherto suggested, without the 
defects of some of them. ‘The main idea appears to have been 
borrowed from that of the original Broadway Arcade Rail- 
road, which proposed to excavate the whole of the street, from 
curb to curb, some fifteen feet deep, and to replace it by a 
structure of iron columns and beams, carrying an iron roof, 
upon which a new street pavement was to be placed. Mr. 
Hazard’s plan, like this, is to excavate the street between the 
curbs, and fill the excavation with a structure of iron beams 
and columns; but he improves upon the Arcade by separating 
the six parallel sections of which his road consists by parti- 
tious of * fer-flax,” which is a sort of fibrous material, made 
with steel wire and hemp, woven together and saturated with 


linseed oil. ‘This material, which deserves a better name, is to 
be used for the cars, which are to run on the railway in the 
a cade, these being formed of light steel Irames, filled In 
with the “*fer-flax”’ felt, which is to be pressed into suitable 
forms. As applied to Broadway, where it is intended to try 
the first experiments, the two exterior sections of the arcade 
will be used to contain gas, sewer and water pipes, and elec- 
tric wires; and the other four will be occupied by tracks, of 
which the two inner ones will be used for express trains. The 
stations will be built of “ fer-flax,” and bridges will be pro- 
vided at the express stations, so that passengers can reach their 
trains without crossing the other tracks. The principal obstacle 
to carrying this clever scheme into execution would seein to 
be the fact that the Arcade Railway (¢ orporation already has 
the right to occupy Broadway ; but as the charter of the 
Arcade Company will be forfeited unless it completes its lines 
from the Battery to Forty-second Street before the first day 
of next July — which it is very unlikely to do — th persous 
interested in the new project expect to have the field to them- 
selves after that time. If the road is built, it is intended to 
i The conditions 
for this would be unusually favorable, and it is believed that 


move the cars over it by means of electricity. 
trains could be run without difficulty at the rate of fifty miles 
an hour. 


YVHE Massachusetts Drainage Commission, which was ap- 
| pointed last year to consider the subject of the drainage 

of the populous district about Boston, has prepared for 
presentation to the State Legislature a report, of which we 
find abstracts in the daily papers. The subject is one of great 
importance to the inhabitants of the suburban towns which 
virtually form a part ol Boston, and the re port, th uch open, 
as we think, to criticism, is interesting and valuable. The first 
criticism which we should be disposed to make upon it would 
be, that the Commission seems, throughout its deliberations, to 
have been altogether too much influenced by the recollection 
of the gigantic scheme for a Metropolitan system of sewers, 
which was devised by a similar board two or three years ago, 
and so vigorously pushed in the Legislature that it came near 
being adopted, to the ruin of most of the towns in Middlesex 
County. ‘That scheme proposed the construction of two enor- 
mous sewers of indefinite length, running in the valley of the 
( harles River, one on e@at h side of the river, which should 
receive the drain ige of all the towns in the valley, and convey 
it into the great sewer which already carries the sew ive of B 1g 
ton out to sea. The audacity of this plan seems to have 
blinded not only many members of the Legislature, but some, 
even, ol the citizens and officials ol the towns which would 
have been ruined by it, to its preposterous lack of common- 
sense; and the house-owners of Middlesex County narrowly 
escaped being compe lled to mortgage their homes to pay engi- 
neers and contractors for building two extravagantly costly 
tunnels to carry out to sea the flow from sewers which do not 
exist anywhere on the line of one tunnel, and only in a small 
portion of one town, immediately adjoining Boston, on the 
other, and which, if they did exist, could be provided with a 
better outfall at a small fraction of the cost of the huge 
Metropolitan sewers. 


™ S we have said, the present Drainage ( ommission seems to 

have felt itself under obligation to treat this plan, which it 

received from its predecessor, with a consideration which 
it does not deserve, and all the recommendations which it pro- 
poses to make to the Legislature are based on the Metropoli- 
tan scheme, with, we are glad to see, the effect of making the 
latter seem more irrational than ever. ‘The commissioners 
begin by describing the four modes of sewage disposal now in 
use, and, after expressing the opinion that delivery into the 
ocean is the best of all methods, pronounce this to be imprac- 
ticable in the present case. The other systems, of downward 
filtration, irrigation and chemical precipitation are next con- 
sidered. ‘The last is regarded as “ unadvisable for adoption ” 
in Massachusetts; the second, “although some excellent 
results have been obtained at Pullman,” is disposed of with 
the conclusion that ‘the attempt to utilize sewage as a fertil- 
izer is not likely to prove successful in this State;” and the 
first, that of downward filtration, is finally recommended as 
best suited to the conditions. So far, we need not quarrel with 
the Commissioners ; but the scheme which they recommend for 
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applying the method of disposal by filtration to the towns in 
the Charles River valley is such a startling one that, if we 
were not aware of the influence which the Metropolitan project 
must have had upon their minds, we should hardly be able to 
regard it as a serious proposition. In_ brief, the Commission 
advises that the sewage of the whole Metropolitan district 
should be transported from eight to fourteen miles, under, 
or over, two navigable rivers, to the marshes of Saugus, where 
it is to be distributed over the ground for filtration, and the 
filtrate allowed to flow into Lynn Harbor, to find its way out 
to sea as best it can, along the west shore of the peninsula of 
Nahant. We must confess that the reasoning which led to the rec- 
ommendation of this scheme is to us incomprehensible. _ If filtra- 
tion is the best way of disposing of the sewage of small towns, 
when they have any to dispose of, we cannot see why the 
operation should not be performed within the limits of those 
towns just as well as in Saugus. If filter-beds would be offen- 
sive in Newton, they would be a thousand-fold more so in 
Saugus, where the combined flow of liquid filth would not 
only be twenty or thirty times greater in volume than in any 
one of the separate towns of the system, but would reach the 
eround in an advanced state of decomposition; and huge filter 
beds in Saugus, just southwest of the large city of Lynn, 
would give greater annoyance than could ever be caused by 
small ones in the separate towns, while the difference in cost 
between conveying the sewage to Saugus and treating it at 
home would be many millions of dollars. It may be said that 
the proximity of Saugus to the sea affords a better opportunity 
for getting rid of the filtrate than could be found anywhere 
else: but here a dilemma presents itself; if the filtrate is 
offensive, the people of Lynn and Nahant ought not to have 
it poured into their harbor; and if it is not offensive, it can 


1} 


just as well be kept in the towns to which it belongs, and 
allowed to flow into the tidal rivers close at hand. In point 
of fact, if purification by downward filtration is properly car- 
ried on, the effluent liquid is not offensive, and may, with pro- 
priety, be allowed to flow into any river, so that there is not, 
so far as we can see, any argument for transporting the Mid- 
dlesex County Sewage to Saugus which cannot be urged with 
still greater force in favor of keeping it at home. 


mode of disposal depends on circumstances, and, with 

such a quantity of putrescent domestic and manufactur- 
ing wastes as might be accumulated at Saugus if this plan were 
carried out, and sewers built in the country towns to supple- 
ment it, it is quite likely that the opinion of the Commission- 
ers’ engineer is correct; but if the matter were left to the 
individual towns, as it should be, there is no reason why either 


Woe HER downward filtration or irrigation is the best 


system should not be adopted, according to circumstances. In 
Chelsea and Cambridge, for instance, where land is dear, fil- 
tration may be the most economical method of disposal, but 
Belmont, Arlington, Waltham, Newton, and most of the other 
towns in the Metropolitan district contain thousands of acres 
of land, now valueless, which are peculiarly adapted for sew- 
age irrigation. So far from irrigation being “unlikely to 
prove successful in Massachusetts,” there are, we venture to 
say, few places in which so many circumstances favorable to 
such experiments can be found combined. The climate is mild 
compared with that of Pullman, while the vast tracts of worn- 
out and deserted farming land which fill the eastern part of the 
State are exceptionally adapted for converting, at small cost, 
into productive territory. In most of the towns an unlimited 
quantity of such ground can be bought for less than its early 
possessors paid for clearing the stones and stumps off it, and 
little remains to do but to apply sewage to it in the simplest 
way. This done, with proper skill, the result is sure. Some 
of the “truck farms” near Boston pay more than five hundred 
dollars annually per acre in net profit, using ordinary fertil- 
izers, and with sewage delivered continually on the ground, and 
discreetly used, all expense for other manures would be saved. 
Moreover, used as it should be, sewage from dwelling-houses is 
quite equal to any other fertilizing application. Lindley, the 
vreatest of horticulturists, wrote, fifty years ago, that the wastes 
from human habitations, diluted with abundance of water, sur- 
passed in productive power all other manures, natural or arti- 
ficial, and the testimony of other experts has been almost 
unanimous, from that time until now, in confirming his opinion. 
A few years ago the distinguished manager of anu experimental 
farm at Barking, supplied with ordinary sewage from North 


London, reported that “no amount of ordinary manure” 
could, as the sewage usually did, enable the farm to produce six 
or seven crops of grass in a season, each weighing from six to 
twelve tons to the acre; while with turnips only twenty or 
twenty-five tons to the acre could be produced by “a good 
dressing of farmyard manure,” against fifty to sixty tons, 
which was the average product with sewage irrigation alone. 
This farm was naturally “a poor gravel,” like much of the 
Massachusetts land; and the experiments were carried out at 
a large scale, four or five hundred thousand tons of sewage 
being used every year. It is true that most of the sewage 
farms in England, laid out by engineers instead of farmers, and 
flooded with enormous quantities of liquid, have never yet 
been profitable; but the wonderful success of Pullman shows 
how different the result may become when the work is directed 
by agricultural as well as engineering science; and even if the 
crops should prove a dead loss every year, the sewage will at 
least have been safely and inoffensively disposed of at a cost of 
less than one-tenth that involved in sending it out to sea by 
such channels as the Metropolitan system contemplates. 


YJFHE business of the Suez Canal has increased rapidly 
i! within the last three years, and the widening of the chan- 

nel, now in progress, has been undertaken none too soon 
to accommodate the immense traffic which passes through it. 
In 1883 the tonnage was increased by two hundred and sixty- 
nine thousand, and the total for the present year will probably 
exceed nine million. This tonnage probably represents about 
one ship per hour during the duytime, throughout the year. 
Hitherto the transit has been absolutely restricted to the day- 
light hours, on account of the danger of collisions, but the 
strain upon the capacity of the canal has become so great that 
immense electric lamps have been placed along the banks, 
and, by a regulation which went into operation on the first of 
last mouth, ships-of-war and mail-steamers are allowed to pass 
at night between Port Said and the thirtieth mile-post, on 
condition that they carry each four electric lights of their own. 
As vessels of this class, besides their electric lights, are gener- 
ally furnished with the most improved steering and locomotive 
apparatus, there is less danger in allowing them to pass through 
the canal at night than would be the case with many others, 
while, as they comprise nearly one-quarter of the whole ton- 
nage, and that quarter, moreover, which most needs to make 
the transit quickly, the new regulation will promote very 
greatly the convenience of Count de Lesseps’s great water-way. 


YOMETHING of a novelty in the way of architects’ commis- 
S sions has been introduced by the Corporation of London, 
‘ which has decided to employ Mr. Horace Jones, the City 
Architect, and lately President of the Royal Institute of Brit- 
ish Architects, and Mr. Barry, a Civil Engineer, to design and 
carry out the new Tower bridge, which has been so long dis- 
cussed, and to pay Mr. Jones one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, which is five per cent on the estimated cost, for him to 
divide between himself and Mr. Barry as he shall judge pro- 
per. In such cases hitherto it has been the custom to employ 
and pay the architect and engineer separately, or to put the 
matter entirely in the hands either of an architect or an engi- 
neer, leaving him to employ in consultation such persons of 
other professions as he wished. All these courses are open to 
some objection, and the mutual understanding by which the 
Corporation was enabled to choose both its architect and its 
engineer, and to pay them jointly for their services, seems to us 
to be creditable to all the persons concerned. 

“ITN architect whose name recalls the enthusiasms of the last 
generation, M. Théodore Labrouste, died recently in Paris, 
at the age of eighty-six. Although a man of less brilliant 

talent than his famous brother, Henri, who died some thirty 

years ago, Théodore Labrouste had completed a most honor- 
able and successful career. In 1827, whena pupil of Vaudoyer 
and Hippolyte Lebas, he carried off the Grand Prize, and made 
some remarkably interesting studies of antiquity during his 
residence at Rome. These brought him reputation and em- 
ployment, and on his return to Paris he was appointed archi- 
tect of the College Sainte-Barbe, and after the completion of 
this great work he executed many others, public and private, 
of considerable note. During the latter part of his life he was 
connected, as Government architect, with several important 
buildings, and served as a member of the jury of the School of 
Fine Arts. 
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STROLLS ABOUT MEXICO.1— IX. 


FROM QUERETARO TO GUANAJUATO. 





A Corner of the Plaza, Celaya. 


T is acharming trip in the Querétaro street-cars out to the factory- 

suburb of Hercules. The cars take a meandering course from 

the shady Plazo Mayor, out to a clear little stream crossed by 
massive old stone bridges, and running just at the edge of the city. 
Then the track runs up the valley of this stream into the Cafada, 
through a bosky rural lane, with glimpses of the beautiful land- 
scape through the openings of the bordering trees, brown moun- 
tains and high, ruddy-faced cliffs, overlooking the fertile valley with 
its rich verdure; isolated and massive buildings, with brilliant 
white walls gleaming out from the dark, embowering foliage, and 
slender cypress spires standing in grave groups around. 

The way passes the grounds of what looks like an elegant sub- 
urban villa, set far back from the street, amidst beautiful grounds, 
with the legend “ La Purissima” inscribed in large letters on the 
arch over the gate. I learn, however, that it is one of the three 
mills of the great Hercules Company, the stream falling so rapidly 
as to produce a good power here, and also still farther down 
towards the city, 
as well as for the 
largest mill which 
forms the nucleus 
for the surround- 
ing village. This 
place, which has 
something like 
seven or eight 
thousand inhabi- 
tants, it is said, 
has, in one re- 
spect, a more ur- 
ban look than the 
neighboring city 
itself: this is due 
to the modern- 
looking lamp- 
posts, the place 
being lit by gas 
from the factory 
works, while the 
city depends up- 
on petroleum lan- 
terns. The pop- 
ulation is almost 
wholly composed 
of lowly people, 
who live in hum- 
ble dwellings, but 
it has a cheery, 
attractive aspect, 
quite in contrast 
with the air of 
misery and squal 
or which charac 
terizes our dingy Northern factory towns. With bright skies, mild 
airs and beautiful nature always smiling about, there is little to make 
existence a strife against hostile elements; therefore it is not sur- 
prising to meet contented-looking faces, instead of the sullen, scowl- 
ing features not uncommon among the operative classes to which we 
have been accustomed at home. In the place of huge and gloomy 
barracks we find the village composed of little one-story-cottages, 
sprinkled terrace-like over the hill-side; they are little more than 
huts, bare of furniture, but attractive with what may be called the 
instinctive picturesqueness of the land; red-tiled roofs cover them, 
and flowers bloom gaily about. The people have few of the hostile 





1 Continued from page 208, No, 514. 
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Parochial Church and Plaza Mayor, Encarnacion de Diez. 


elements to fight against, which make life a continual struggle for 
the poor people in our harsh climate; their wants are few, their chil- 
dren sport around naked on their doorsteps and in the streets, and 
their slender earnings probably go farther, after all, than with our 
better-paid factory people. 

The mills, which are on a large scale, employing something like 
two thousand hands, are entered through a beautiful garden, with 
fountains, flowers and orange trees, and a marble statue of Hercules 
in the centre. The establishment was founded nearly forty years 
ago, and under the greatest difliculties. All the machinery was 
brought from the coast at Vera Cruz in carts or on mule-back, some- 
thing like four hundred miles. ‘There is an enormous over-shot 
water-wheel brought from Manchester, England, in 1848, and also a 
powerful American engine recently imported, since the days of the 
railway, to furnish additional power. ‘The water-supply is a stream 
produced by tapping the mountain-side, something like a mile far- 
ther up the valley, a tunnel having been driven about a half-mile 
into the rock. ‘The Mexican Central Railway’s track passes close 
to the mouth of the tunnel. 

It is a pity that the conditions of manufacturing should be so thor- 
oughly artificial in a place where nature does everything to make it 
a working-people’s paradise, in every respect but the work. The 
mills are very profitable, but are only made so by the tremendous 
tariff of the country, which on cotton and woollen goods is protective 
to the last degree. The cost of manufacturing, by spindle, is some- 
thing enormous; the hand-looms with which the country abounds, 
and which form the basis of the real fabric-manufacturing industry 
of Mexico, could, as Mr. Edward Atkinson says, make almost as 
good a showing. At San Miguel de Allende, and Saltillo espe- 
cially, the most beautiful zarapes, or blankets, colored with soft- 
toned native dyes, are woven on these hand-looms. ‘They make fas- 
cinating portiéres and draperies. 

Even the labor of Hercules, cheap though it is when reckoned by 
the daily wages paid, is, in reality, dearer than with us, for the oper- 
atives cannot do anything like the amount of work which ours ean; 
therefore it is evident that the prosperity of mills like these cannot 
last many years; the growing commercial intercourse between the 
two countries will lead to closer reciprocity in commerce and event- 
ual free trade. Possibly by that time, however, the great cotton- 
growing regions of Mexico will be better developed, giving cheaper 
raw material, while the coal mines in the State of Puebla and in the 
north will be made accessible by rail, giving cheaper fuel, and labor 
may become better trained; or manufacturing may be diverted to 
new fields in the 
wor k i n g-up of 
some of the 
fibrous products 
with which Mex. 
ico is rich. It 
jy would be a pity 

Ato see such a 
beautiful factory 
village as Her- 
cules go to ruin, 
as it is a model 
in some respects, 
and the possibil- 
ities for a happy 
operative class 
are great; but 
then, it is a great- 
er pity to see its 
prosperity based 
upon making the 
Mexican peasant 
pay several times 
as much for his 
scanty clothing as 
he would have to 
pay, were there 
an open market 
in his country for 
the manufactured 
goods of the Uni- 
ted States. 

The street-cars 
continue on 
through the love- 
ly landscape of 
the Cafiada, out to the baths near the tunnel, forming a favorite excur- 
sion for the pleasure-loving Querétanos. The stream comes out of 
the tunnel at a high temperature, making excellent baths. Outside 
of the bath-house the water is gathered in a pool, where the poorer 
classes have the privilege of free bathing. 

Leaving Querétaro for the north, the train passes very near the 
foot of the Cerro de Campanas, and we look back upon the charm- 
ing city, with its many domes, grouped in one of their finest aspects 
for composition, light and color. The recollections of the priest 
who was Maximilian’s confessor have been published since my last 
article was written. It seems that the remarkable beauty of the 
scene was strong enough to appeal to the unfortunate emperor’s 
eye, even at that tragic moment, for it is related that, as he took his 
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place at the hill-side just before the firing of the fatal shot, he ex- | At the railway station in Celaya there is, at the arrival of every 
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claimed, as he looked around him: * What a beautiful landscape ! 

The valley continues broad and fertile. The interesting city of 
Celaya is about an hour beyond Querétaro, and the only notable 
place between is Apaseo, which looks from the train like an attract- 
ive town. I remember it chiefly for its handsome charch tower — 
of a type common to this region, from Quaerétaro north, being 
Romanesque, square, massive and beautifully proportioned — and 
for a thicket of oleanders looking over a wall not far from the sta- 
tion; I have passed by there in all seasons, and the mass of deeply- 
blushing bloom was always to be seen. 

At Celaya, the Mexican National Railway, which sometime is to 
become a rival international line, crosses the Mexican Central on 
the way north. This junction gives Celaya considerable impor- 
tance, but it is not that for which we eare as we draw in sight of the 
place, low-lying in the wide level of the plain; it is for the cluster 
of domes that at once catch the eye as something exceptionally 
fine, even for Mexican architecture. The city is about a mile from 
the station, and as we enter it the beautiful structures rise above 
us in aerial grace. Their perfect forms are clad in glazed tile of 
a greenish gold, inlaid in various mosaic patterns, not marked 
enough, however, to break the general tone or color. The mate- 
rial seems, in aspect, to embody the virtues of both mineral and 
metal. As the domes glitter in the broad sunshine, we are reminded 
of some peculiar kind of burnished bronze, but as we stand to the 
westward towards evening, and behold them luminous in the sunset 
light against the deep purple of the eastern sky, it seems as if they 
might be blown of delicate amber glass, through which glows a 
gentle internal fire. ‘These various churches are said to have been 
built by Tres Guerras, a famous architect of the last century. 

\ notable feature of Celaya are its thermal baths, supplied by an 
artesian well something like a thousand feet deep, from which flows 
a large volume of water at an even temperature throughout the year, 
just about blood heat, so that a bather may remain in the water for 





A Hill-side Way in 


Guanajuato 


hours without chill or lassitude. A more delicious bath I have 
never taken, and it is worth one’s while to stop over here just for 
this luxury. The establishment is perfectly appointed, also. ‘There 
are various bath-rooms, with masonry tanks about five feet by ten 
with a four-foot-depth of the most limpid water constantly running. 
Each bather is furnished with a large bath-towel and a sheet, 
sweetly laundered, a bright brass tray with soap, brush and comb, 
and a vial of toilet oil, all scrupulously neat. There is also a large 
swimming-tank in a lofty, hall-like room, with a small tank adjoin- 
ing for bathers to soap and scrub themselves in, that they may not 
perturb the crystal clearness of the water in the basin. The walls 
of this room are frescoed with two panoramic views, which are evi- 
dently the pride of the proprictor’s heart. They are supposed to 
be typical Mexican and American scenes, and the proprietor cher- 
ishes the fond delusion that the latter is Niagara, but I should say 
that it must have been copied from some ancient lithograph of the 
Genesee Falls at Rochester. 

The Mexicans, so far as | have observed, surpass us Americans in 
bodily cleanliness. Ilere, in the comparatively obscure city of Ce- 
laya was not only this bath, such as could hardly be found even in 
one of our greatest centers, but there were also two other large bath- 
ing-establishments. In some Western cities of the size, if a stranger 
should ask for a bath, he might be in danger of being mobbed and 
driven out of town for a “dude!” I have been in few Mexican cities 
of any pretension whatever, where a first-class bathing-establishment 
was not an old institution. It is one of the pleasant features of travel 
in the country that, at the end of a day’s dusty journey one may en- 
joy the delight of a refreshing plunge. The number of Mexican 
cities with warm or hot springs either within their limits or in the 
immediate neighborhood is something phenomenal. One is almost 
brought to the conclusion, either that the country is pretty thoroughly 
sprinkled with these convenient gifts of nature, or that the location 
of the cities depends upon the fact of the existence of aguas calientes 
uear by. 





train, a clamor of vendors who drive a lively trade with the passen- 
gers in the famous du/ces, conserves of the place: leche guemada and 
leche envinado con almendras — burnt milk, and milk flavored with 
wine and almonds. ‘The milk is condensed to a pasty consistency 
and highly sweetened, and put up in little round wooden boxes. 
Other admirable local sweets are marmalades and pastes of guava, 
orange, quince, pine-apple, fig and chirimoya. 

At nearly every prominent railway station the peculiar local prod- 
ucts are offered for sale. At Salamanca, not far beyond, leather 
goods, particularly riding-gloves, are a specialty and very cheap. 
This is one of the lowest parts of the railway lines on the Central 
Table-land, and the kindly temperature is indicated in the scanty 
clothing of the peasants and the light structure of their humble huts, 
some of which stand near the track. 

At Irapuato, we enjoy the luxury of perennial strawberries, for 
every day in the year the fruit is offered for sale at the station, and 
it is large and deliciously sweet. Silao, the next important station, 
is the point of departure for the great mining centre of Guanajuato, 
the capital of the richest and most populous State in the Mexican 
republic. Guanajuato, being off the main line and at the end of a 
short branch railway, is often neglected by tourists. They litile 
dream that they miss seeing one of the most picturesque cities in the 
world. It lies embraced in the heart of a rugged mountain range, 
from which a billion dollars have already been taken, and the city 
still sends out over five million dollars in silver and gold, though 
mostly the former, every year. The hills are burrowed and honey- 
combed through and through; many thousands of laborers, like hu- 
man ants, have borne out of the mines thousands of tons of ore on 
their backs, and the refuse rock lies around the mouths of the shafts 
and tunnels in great mounds which, in a flat country, would them- 
selves make respectable mountains. ‘The city, with something like 
80,000 inhabitants, lies in the valley depths, and spreading over the 
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Water-Tower and Church of San Augustin, Queretaro. 

slopes with not an even street, and very few that are passable for car- 
riages. The most of the streets are mere rambling lanes, in some of 
which one can stand in the middle and touch the walls on either 
hand. Some ascend in steps, some are carried over others on bridges, 
and some tunnel their way under buildings to their objective points, 
with many prominent public buildings, and a general construction 
agreeing with the streets and peculiar contour of the city in irregu- 
larity. It need hardly be said that it is a fascinating place for artists, 
affording subjects for pictures at every turn. 

The mining works have nothing of the ugly prosaic character usn- 
ally typical of modern industry. The buildings are massive and cas- 
tellated ; calculated to offer effective resistance to a mob or insurrec- 
tion. The mines are mostly at prominent points off on the surround- 
ing mountain slopes, and are marked by large villages huddling 
around eastle-like structures and imposing churches, whose domes 
crown the whole composition as the Boston State - House presides 
over Beacon Hill. The environment of Guanajuato looks as if the 
city were dominated by a syndicate of feudal barons in their strong- 
holds. 

There is a handsome building-stone much used in the place, fine- 
grained, and of stratified shades of delicately varying grayish-green. 
The new theatre is built of it. It is still unfinished, and stands 
roofless on one side of a charming little plaza, which is oceupied 
with orange trees and a grass plot, with a bronze statuette of St. 
George and the Dragon. I would not approve of erecting statuettes 
on public grounds as a general thing, but the pretty plaza was so 
diminutive — squeezed, as it were, with its bits of decoration, into 
about the only level chink where it could find place, that the statu- 
ette seemed quite in keeping with its surroundings, and the great 
theatre was far enough away not to oppress it. So I could not find 
the heart to ransack my brain for esthetic motives why it should 
not be there. The facade of the theatre is nearly enough finished 
to show the beauty of its Renaissance design, which includes a mag- 
nificent portico, with a forest of columns that, as yet, support noth- 
ing. 
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The only pleasure-drive in the city is out to the presas, or reser- 
voirs, upon which the city depends for its water supply, A steep 
and narrow valley is dammed up at intervals, forming a steprlike 
succession of reservoirs which, at the end of the dry season, are 
emptied down almost to the last drop. At the beginning of the 
rainy season they draw off the little water remaining over from the 
previous year, or at least make a pretense of so doing, and this is the 








Court of Ruined Convent of San Augustin. Queretaro 


occasion for a great local celebration, or fiesta. ‘The reservoirs are 
bordered by the villas of wealthy citizens, facing a handsome drive- 
way and promenade. 

A scarcity of water is the great evil of Guanajuato. The supply 
is treasured almost like gold, and the precious liquid is doled out 
at the publie fountains under the strictest rules. ‘The uneven char- 
acter of the ground and the steep declines, are favorable to a good 
system of drainage, but there is, at certain seasons, not water enough 
to carry off the sewage. The city abounds with evil smells toward 
the end of the dry season, and the mortality is then something fright- 
ful. The figures show it to reach the character of a pestilence. ¢ At 
the theatre, one evening, I was struck with the large proportion of 
the audience clad in mourning, and, remarking thereon, was told 
that it was on account of the loss of so many of the people through 
fevers brought on by this cause. An American engineer, Mr. Blake, 
formerly engaged on the Providence water-works and other New 
England undertakings, has devised what is called by good judges an 
excellent plan for an improved water-supply and thorough system of 
sewerage for Guanajuato. It is to be hoped it will be adopted, for 
Guanajuato might be made one of the healthiest cities on the conti- 
nent, all other conditions being favorable. Its climate is soft and 
balmy. In this it is unlike most other mining cities in Mexico, which 
are situated high up among the mountains, where the temperature is 
liable to extreme changes, making a climate comparatively harsh for 
a latitude so southerly. SYLVESTER BAXTER. 


THE SCIENCES AUXILIARY TO BUILDING. 

YO one needs to be told that whatever a 
German does is likely to be done well; 
and still less is it necessary to remind 

professional architects and engineers that the 
German schools of building, partly, perhaps, 
through the custom which prevails in them 
of teaching the art of construction to archi- 
itects and engineers together, and in the same 
way, are the best in the world; so that one 
might safely predict that a book upon build- 
ing science, prepared with the thoroughness 
characteristic of the nation, and based upon 
the highly-developed system of teclinology pur- 
sued at the professional schools, would be a 
model of its kind. Those who have had the 
advantage of using the admirable little * Deut- 
sches Bauhandbuch,” a veritable encyclopedia 
of all the arts of building, will agree with us 
that in it all reasonable anticipations of what 
such a work should be are, so far as its dimen- 
sions will allow, fulfilled; and it is satisfactory 
to find that the success of its modest volumes 
seems to have been so great as to induce its 
publishers to issue a revision of it, in which 
the one fault of the original book —its restricted compass — has 
been somewhat corrected. 





“1 Mill fserissenschaften zur Baukunde.’ Unter Mitwirkung ron Fachmiunern der 
verschiedenen Einzelgebieet b-arbeitet, von den Heransgqebern der Deutschen Bau 
seitung und des Deutachen Baukalenders. Weing the first part of a new form of 
the “Deutsches Bauhandbuch.” Vol. 1, Wiastrated with about 1,100 wood-cuts, 
and 4 colored plates. Berlin: Ernest Toeche. 1ss5, Price, 20 marks, 
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The scheme of the “ Bauhandbuch,” or Building Hand-Book, was to 
collect, in a series of five volumes, as much as possible of the special 
knowledge, including what may be called preliminary science, which 
architects and engineers, in the course of their education, are accus 
tomed to gather laboriously out of a great number of ‘books, maps, 
plates and other professional documents. In a small way, the ever- 
to beehonored Gwilt did much the same thing for the English archi- 
tects of the last generation, and won their enduring gratitude in con- 
sequence; but Gwilt’s precious book is not only far less comprehen- 
sive than its German successor, but is rapidly becoming too anti- 
quated for students’ use; while its resources, in the shape of plans 
and diagrams, seem insignificant in comparison with the seven thou- 
sand cuts and plates of the German work. 

The first two volumes of the set, one of which is now just re- 
issued in its improved form, contain the Hiilfswissenshaflen, or Aux- 
ilary Sciences. Under this term is first gi ‘en an excellent chapter 
on the “Administration of Building Operations,” including various 
tables of weights, measures and foreign money; commercial marks 
and trade customs relating to the manufacture and distribution of 
nearly all sorts of building materials; conventional systems of topo- 
graphical, architectural and engineering drawings ; the estimation of 
quantities and prices, together with that of dilapidations and pro- 
spective values; architects’ and engineers’ fees, and rules governing 
competitions in various countries; the laws and customs relating to 
contracts, with details of agreements and specifications for various 
trades; and the rules of the oflicial building service of the German 
Government. Next to this comes a chapter on building-laws and 
police regulations; and then follows the theoretical part of the book, 
including chapters on Projections and Perspective, Arithmetic, Alge- 
bra, Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, Differential and Integral 
Calculus, Plane and Solid Analytical Geometry; the Theory of 
Probabilities, Mechanics of Rigid Bodies, Strength of Materials, 
Elasticity and Torsion, the Statics of Construction, including 
bridges as well as buildings, and the Mechanics of Liquids and 
Gases, with Hydrometry, and the theory of Heating and Ventilation, 
Acoustics, Electricity and Magnetism, Practical Optics and Photog- 
raphy, and Meteorology. The second volume, completing the Aux- 
iliary Science division of the work, which has not yet appeared in 
its enlarged form, is devoted to the elements of chemistry, with the 
general technology of combustion and fuels, of gas production and 
distribution, of the manufacture of brick, terra-cotta, porcelain and 
glass, the chemistry of mortars and cements, the working of metals, 
wood and stone, and the properties and construction of various 
machines and parts of machines, with a treatise on telegraphy, elec- 
tric lightir g, and the electric transmission of power. ; , 

The two succeeding volumes of the set are devoted to architeec- 
tural construction, and will contain, we suppose, substantially the 
same matter as the corresponding volumes of the “ Bauhandbuch,” 
although in a less rigidly condensed shape, and with due note ot the 
improvements in the arts of building which have been made within 
the fifteen years which have elapsed since the “ Bauhandbuch” was 
first issued. If this idea of ours is correct, we shall find the first of 
the two architects’ volumes devoted to brickwork and masonry, 
carpentry, cast and wrought ironwork, roofing, painting, elazing, 
decoration, plumbing, lighting, heating and ventilation; while the 
second, the fourth of the complete set, will contain plans and 
information in regard to city, country and farm-houses, churches, 
court-houses and schools, military buildings, hospitals and asylums, 
prisons, official buildings, museums, libraries, theatres, concert-halls, 
panoramas, assembly-rooms, hotels, bath-houses, banks and exchange- 
rooms, warehouses, markets, abattoirs, and greenhouses. The last 
of the five volumes is particularly for engineers’ use, and treats of 
hydraulic work, bridges, roads and railways, metal working, build- 
ing machinery, and the prevention and extinguishing of fires. 

It will be seen that the range of subjects taken up in these five 
volumes is very extensive, and some of them, in the original work, 
are, as we can testify from our own acquaintance with it, treated 
with too much conciseness; but the increased size of the new edi- 
tion allows space enough for a fuller consideration of these matters, 
and, judging from the example of the first volume of the new set, the 
additional space will be wisely used. Although the volume is only 
of a convenient octavo size, it offers a pretty full treatise on each of 
the subjects contained in it, that on the Mechanics of Building being 
particularly modern and interesting; and although it is necessary 
for this purpose to use small type, with a good many abbreviations, 
and to print the twelve hundred and odd pages on thin paper, the 
paper is made so opaque that there is not the slightest annoyance 
from the showing of the reverse of the sheets through on the face, as 
is so commonly the case with cheap German books; and the drawing 
and engraving of the diagrams, the cutting of the type, and the 
printing of the whole, are so absolutely perfect that the book can be 
read and studied with greater comfort than many others, which do 
not contain one-quarter so much matter in the same compass. Most 
of our readers who understand German probably know something 
of the “* Bouwhandbuch,.” so we need only say to them that the new 
issue, the ‘i Handbuch der Baukunde,” bids fair to be tar better and 
more useful even than the work which it is intended to supersede, 
Those who do not read German we should advise, as soon as the sec- 
ond and third volumes appear, containing plans and diagrams of 
buildings and building work of all sorts, to possess themselves at once 
of these, which may be had separately, and will be not much less 
useful to them than if they fully understood the text; and to all 
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who propose to purchase any of the volumes, we will drop the hint 
that electrotype plates wear down in time, and that, if they wish for 
the clearest possible impressions of both text and plates, they will 
do well to secure early copies, 
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{Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.] 


THE CINCINNATI MUSEUM, MR. JAMES W. MCLAUGHLIN, ARCHI-— 
TECT. 

N September, 1880, Mr. Charles W. West (since deceased) offered 
$150,000 for the purpose of erecting a museum in Cincinnati, pro- 
vided his fellow-citizens would contribute an equal sum; the total 

amount subscribed was $316,000, which will cover the cost of con- 
struction of the portion now nearing completion, as shown in dark 
lines on the ground-plan and entire in the perspective. Mr. West 
also gave one hundred and fifty bonds of $1,000 each as an endow- 
ment fund, which produces an annual income of $10,500. The city 
ceded to the Museum Association a very commanding site of twenty 
acres in Eden Park, the surface of the ground being 350 feet above 
the level of the Ohio River, and the construction of the building 
was begun in September, 1882. The walls are of local blue lime- 
stone, with cornices, arches, etc., of syenitic Missouri granite. The 
columns at the entrance are of polished granite, from the Bay of 
Fundy. ‘The roof is covered with red Akron pantiles, bedded in 
cement, on hollow fire-clay slabs set between the iron ‘T-beams. The 
entrance hall, 51 feet by 58 feet, which is the most striking feature of 
the interior, is lined with Bedford, Ind., stone, the columns surround- 
ing the upper galleries of this hall and the lintels above them being 
of polished dark Quincy granite. The grand staircase is of stone, 
with polished Knoxville marble foot-rails, newel- posts, ete. ‘The 
construction of the building is fire-proof throughout, hollow-tile 
arches and iron beams being used, and the outside walls lined on 
the interior with hollow- partition blocks. The base and wain- 
scoting of rooms, where not of marble, are of Keene’s cement. The 
picture-galleries on the second floor are spacious, and lighted from 
above. During the winter the collection will be moved into the 
new building and arranged for the formal opening to the public in 
the spring of 18386. 

Mr. David Sinton has lately given $75,000 for the construction 
of an art-school on the grounds of the museum, and $20,000 more 
will be available for the same purpose from the estate of Reuben R. 
Springer, deceased. The erection of this building will commence in 
the coming spring. The will of the late Joseph Longworth con- 
veyed ground-rents to the museum trustees valued at $371,631, the 
annual income from which, about $15,000, is to be devoted to the 
support of the art-school. 

THE PONTE VECCHIO, FLORENCE, ITALY. 

Tue Ponte Vecchio is said to have existed as early as the time of 
the Romans, though of the first structure no traces now remain. In 
1080 a new bridge was constructed of wood. After being swept away 
by a flood in 1177, it was rebuilt in stone, to be again destroyed in 1333, 
being finally restored in its present plan by the painter and architect, 
Taddeo Gaddi. During the fifteenth and sixteenth century the 
butchers of Florence had their shops on the bridge, but the Grand 
Duke Cosimo I dismissed them, establishing the goldsmiths in their 
place. Benvenuto Cellini, Ghiberti and several of the Renaissance 
artists worked here, and the shops are still devoted to the same pur- 
pose, both sides of the bridge being lined with small jewelers’ estab- 
lishments —a Florentine Palais Royal in miniature. The bridge is 
adorned with the coats-of-arms of the various Guilds which contrib- 
uted to its repair, and bears an inscription commemorating a flood 
of the Arno. Vasari made use of the shops on the eastern side as 
a support for the gallery which he built connecting the Palazzo Pitti 
with the Uffizi. The gallery is still a means of communication, 
being at present filled with a fine collection of old engravings and 
prints, and a large number of portraits of members of the Medici 
family. The view shown in the photo-print is taken from the upper 
windows of the Gallery of the Uffizi. 

ALTAR AND REREDOS, ST. LUKE’S CHURCH, BROOKLYN, N. Y. MR. 
FREDERICK C. WITHERS, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Tuts Altar and Reredos were erected by a parishioner of St- 
Luke’s Church, Brooklyn, at the time the chancel was extended, at 
his expense, by the erection of a sacrarium in the form of a poly- 
gonal apse. ‘The altar is of white Vermont marble, seven feet long, 
with a bas-relief of the Last Supper in the centre, modelled after 
the picture by Leonardo da Vinci, with figures of kneeling angels 
at the corners. The reredos is of Caen stone, nine feet in width 
and ten feet high to apex of centre, and contains the subject of 
the Crucifixion in high relief, with the figures of SS. John and 
Mary, standing by the cross. In the niches on either side are statu- 
ettes of SS. Peter and Paul, and angels playing on musical instru- 





marble, the floor is laid with encaustic tiles, and the five windows in 
the apse are filled with full-length figures, in stained glass, of our 
Lord and the four Evangelists, made by Heaton, Buller and Bayne, 
of London. 


HOUSE AT GETTYSBURG, PA. MR. J. A. DEMPWOLF, ARCHITECT, 
YORK, PA. 

Tuts house has been built for the official residence of one of the 
professors in the Lutheran Theological Seminary. It stands on the 
famous Seminary Ridge, about a mile west of the town, and com- 
mands from the tower or lookout a complete panorama of the battle- 
field. It is of frame construction, on a foundation of granite dug 
from its own site. ‘The total cost has been about $8,000. 


WROUGHT-IRON CRANE FOR A FONT-—COVER IN THE CHURCH OF 
ST. MARTIN, YPRES, BELGIUM. 


Turis sketch is reproduced from the “Architectural Association’s 
Ske tch-Book.” 





CLOSE OF THE “INVENTORIES.” 


\ ILE International Inventions 
I! Exhibition at South Ken- 
sington was kept open un- 
ra til the 9th of November, the 
Prince of Wales’s birthday ; but 
notwithstanding the slightly in- 
creased duration, there were not 
so many Visitors as to “the 
healtheries.” Last year the 
number of persons who entered 
the building exceeded four mil- 
lions—or say, the population of 
London, while this year the 
: number has not quite reached 
SUG et YS four millions, the exact figure 
——— i being 3,760,581. The reason of 
= this falling off is attributed 
mainly to the cold and rainy 
summer, with a succession of wet Wednesdays— the select day, 
whereas the autumn of last year was uncommonly hot and fine. 
Moreover, the “ Inventories” did not appeal so strongly to the popu- 
lar interest, and especially the feminine contingent, as did the many 
food and other processes of last year. 

What may be called the extraneous attractions were certainly not 
diminished. Did not Eduard Strauss bring over his famous orches- 
tra, and the King of Siam’s band play their peculiar, but not unpleas- 
ing melodies of a decidedly Oriental character? Were there not 
real live Welsh women in high-crowned hats to illustrate the tedious 
process of hand-knitting, and set off the more rapid execution of the 
machine? Could not one ride for a penny “ there and back again ” 
on Holroyd Smith’s electric-car, or the Mékarski improved air-car? 
Then the London Water-Examiner, Col. Sir Francis Bolton, sur- 
passed his former efforts with the illuminated fountains, the dancing 
foam being often lighted up with one color in the middle, and a dif- 
ferent one projected onto the outside, thus producing ever-varying 
and always beautiful effects. The grounds were lighted by myriads 
of incandescent lamps, marking out the main lines of the buildings, 











| edging the flower-beds and variegating the trees. No great stretch 


of the imagination was needed to fancy one’s self in Fairyland, or 
taking part in some of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, when, 
after the military tattoo had been beaten, the signal was given by a 
clarion, and the many-lhued lamps burst gradually into light. So judi- 
ciously was the electric installation arranged by the Siemens firm 
that the wires were carefully kept out of sight, being concealed by 
battens into which the lamps were inserted. 

Architecture and Engineering Construction were represented by 
Group II1; but it must be confessed that the latter found more ample 


| exemplification than the former, possibly on account of architecture, 


with the “ sanitary ” and “ unsanitary houses ” having entered largely 
into the Health Exhibition of last year. Stillthere were new materials 
and methods of building, some of which will be referred to below, con- 
tained in the northern portion of the south gallery. Among the 
machine tools of Group X, those for wood-working and emery-grind- 
ing in the west gallery showed the greatest advance. Lathes and 
wood-working machines were shown in the American Court, situated 
in the west central galleries, together with Waltham watch-making 
machines at work, Delany’s multiplex telegraphy, Cameron’s erial 


| ship, the Dennison Manufacturing Company’s tag and label ma- 
| chinery, the Troy Laundry Co.’s appliances, a grocer’s automatic 
| weighing and parcel-tilling machine, a self-lathering shaving-brush, 
| and a boot-finishing machine. 


Wall-decorations, floor-coverings and furniture were included in 
Group XXII, in which Buckingham & Sons of Brussels, made an 
effective show with carved-oak furniture in the Flemish style and 


| dinanderies or brass repoussé work, so-called from having first been 


| 


made in the town of Dinant on the Meuse. It is in this group that 
were included the handsome furniture and decoration, by the firm of 


ments crown the four shafts. The steps and risers are of polished | Gillons, for the Prince of Wales’s paviliun. 
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This building, put up by Humphreys, the contractor of the Exhi- 
bition buildings generally, having served for the * fisheries,” * health- 
eries ” and “ inventories,” is destined to serve as the Durbar hall in 
the “colonies” of next year. In the West Quadrant, Maw & Co. ex- 
emplified a new and artistic modification of their world-renowned 
encaustic tiles, making them into little round medallions and various 
other forms, for insertion by way of- ornament into articles of furni- 
ture. A cabinet made of American walnut, enriched in this way, 
produces an exceedingly good effect. 

Besides new inventions made since 1862, the date of the last creat 
exhibition in London, Music was a subsidiary subject for this year’s 
demonstration. Thanks to several important loans, including those 
by the Queen and the Brussels Conservatoire, the Executive Council 
were enabled to form a remarkably interesting collection of ancient 
musical instruments, including Stradivarius violins, a sixteenth-cen- 
tury Regel organ, Queen Elizabeth’s own virginal, a fine Hitchcock 
spinet, several harpsichords, Rizzio’s guitar, an amati kit, and a man- 
dolin which belonged to Pesaro, once doge of Venice. ‘These rare 
curios were housed in three typical rooms, fitted up by Mr. Donald- 
son, one in the Louis Seize style, another of the Tudor epoch with 
fine Persian carpet of equally ancient date, and the third in the early 
eighteenth-century style, with panelling, tapestry, mantel pieces and 
furniture of the several periods. 

The Old London Street has become more realistic than ever, 
owing to its year’s weathering, and more especially to the addition, 
under the direction of Mr. William Bennison, Architect to the Exec- 
utive Council, of a concrete floor made to represent the old cobble 
paving, with open, central gutter. Five electric arc-lamps are so 
arranged as to throw a flood of moonlight into the quaint corners 
and narrow alleys, while the shops or stores are lighted by incan- 
descent lamps. ‘These stores, re-peopled with artificers of both 
sexes, clad in costumes of the period, were allotted, so far as pos- 
sible, so as to afford comparison between ancient and modern pro- 
cesses of manufacture. Next door to a confectioners, where Ameri- 
can caramels were produced before the eyes of the public, Jones & 
Willis’s handicraftsmen turned out medieval ironwork and ecclesi- 
astical furniture. By the side of Dick Wittington’s parlor, Elking- 
ton & Co. made electro-plated forks and spoons; while over the way 
Mappin & Webb inserted the knife blades, forged in the South 
Promenade, into handles with a screw and shellac, so that they are 
“warranted not to come out.” On the upper floor Salviati’s art- 


glass adjoined the paper-staining factory, redolent with size, of 
Scott & Cuthbertson. Feetham & Co. showed such characteristic 


old English fireplaces, that one was almost tempted to believe they 
were the genuine article instead of reproductions. “ Atte ye shoppe 
of Master Thomas John Gawthorp” were to be found artistic mem- 
orial brasses; and at the adjoining emporium Gillett & Co.’s hand- 
made clocks and earillons. This firm lent the two old bells project- 
ing from the tower, reproduced after that of All Hallow’s, Staining, 
with stocks on one side and pillory on the other. These famous 
bells were first put up in the aonastery at Glastonbury in 1335; 
but at the suppression of religious houses during the Reformation, 
they were secretly conveyed to Wells Cathedral, remaining there 
until 1878, when they were taken by the firm in exchange for bells 
of larger dimension. 

Doulton, of Lambeth, showed in the north gallery some fire-clay 
blocks for surrounding stanchions, to protect them from the effects 
of a fire, and in the central gallery twelve artistic panels illustrat- 
ing events in the lives of William Caxton, Benjamin Franklin, 
James Watt, George Stephenson, Richard Arkwright, Michael Far- 
ady, and several eminent musicians. The water pavilion of last 
year was now made the Austrian Court, where were exhibited most 
beautiful examples of Bohemian and Viennese ceramic ware, includ- 
ing copies of old masters on porcelain plaques, and a dinner-service 
made for Prince Rudolph of Austria, with ivory-white ground and 
dark-blue and gold ornament. Here, too, were exemplified the 
many adaptations of “bent wood ” to various articles of furniture. 

Clark & Stanfield, civil engineens, sent models of the hydraulic 
lifts for raising canal-boats bodily, that are now being constructed at 
Fontinettes, in France, and La Louviere, in Belgium. Powell’s 
mud-lift was shown in action, its object being to receive road slush 
at the gutter level, and lower it to the sewer for she water to run 
off, when the residuum can be again raised and removed. The 
advantage of West’s slab system of building in concrete was practi- 
cally demonstrated, the slabs forming an inside and outside facing to 
receive the liquid conerete, and thus superseding the use of boards 
or plates. A model illustrated Homan’s method of fire-proof con- 
struction, which consists in bedding rolled joists in concrete, thus 
preserving them from attack by fire. He uses a special concrete, 
which affords good hold for nails, so that wood fillets are dispensed 
with, and the floor-boards are laid directly on the concrete, thus 
leaving no air-space. Charles Wood’s silicate cotton, made from 
blast-furnace slag, was shown in its many applications to building as 
a non-conductor of sound and heat. Another method of utilizing 
slag was shown by L. Roth, who makes it into hydraulic cement. A 
Paris firm sent various articles of construction made of cement, 
strengthened by an internal skeleton of iron wire. Among the 
many tiles exhibited must be mentioned those by Robson for a drip- 
course in walls, those by Halford, made of glass, for insertion in cast- 
iron frames as floor-lights, and those by Menant, of zinc, with tubu- 
lar water-tight joints, for roofing. An improved method of slating 
roofs was shown by W. Middleton, who makes two holes along a 
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| embracing. 


| children absorb a foreign language. 


horizontal line in the middle of the slate, and cuts the top of the 
slate in such a manner that the pins clear it. Frankenberg claims 
to render corrugated-iron roofs “ absolutely ” water-proof by a coat 
of his patent “ mastic astrictum,” which was represented. Exempli- 
fications were given of the many uses of balmain’s luminous paint, 
including that of a portable lantern, for giving light in an explosive 
atinosphere. 

An exhibitor, whose name was not apparent, left out a tray of 
wood screws, in which the unscrewed portion is turned of a smaller 
diameter than the outside of the thread, offering one to whoever 
would give his opinion on the advantage of the improvement. There 
is little doubt that the screw is more easily inserted, on account of 
the shank exerting less friction; but, on the other hand, it will not 
hold so firmly as the ordinary screw, which is jammed tightly into 
the timber. A model was shown of Quayle’s window-protector, con- 
sisting of vertical bars, which rise with the lower sash on its being 
opened, unless purposely disconnected, thus preventing children from 
falling out or thieves from entering. In Robinson’s carriage-win- 
dow sash-stop, the window may be put up and down without a strap, 
and released on merely touching a spring. Laycock’s patent-blind 
roller may be stopped in any position going up or down, and will 
remain there without requiring a stud or button to hold it at top or 
bottom, the secret being that the constant-action spring is exactly 
balanced by the bottom roller, so that the blind stays where it is 
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MURAL 


PAINTING. — I. 





\ piulk glories of mural painting have lately been eclipsed by the 
“f+ predominating popularity of its younger sister, the easel pic- 

ture. The eclipse has not been total, and, given the proper 
impetus, its sun may vet shine with more than pristine splendor. 
True, the pictorial story-telling age is gone, at least for us. The 
A B C’s of history, the quondam all-suflicient biblical narratives 
are no longer gleaned from temple walls; prosaic type has us inped 
their functions. Rising generations imbibe more copious draughts 
from more generous fonts. Didactical painting is no longer the 
principal, merely an accessory, though not a valueless one. Picture- 
writing is evidence of savagery. Painting has other spheres, though 
many deluded painters (and musicians) still cling to the story-telling 
idea, and try to churn out of poor paint (and sound) with a labor to 
which the mountain’s travail is as naught, ideas that the pen of poet 
can jot down with a facility that must ever be their despair. From 
the time that man was man —and that we fain must believe was at 
least a million years ago — he has had a heart, and it is probable that 
he will continue to have one, unless the wise men of the earth evolu- 
tionize it out of him again, till this world is chilled to its marrow, and 
for mere warmth’s sake drops into the sun. Now, at least, good 
mother earth is warm. Men live on her and feel. Yes, ’tis the 
feeling that is the fun of it as well as the sorrow. An unemotional 
entity would be about as sympathetic as the snow-man of the winter- 
loving urchin. 

Art is the high-priest of the emotions, the great humanizer. To 
humanize the million is one of the problems of the day. Mural 
painting, above all other kinds, is for the million. Its dignity, its 
simplicity, its light, airy tones are wonderfully impressive, even to 
the uncultivated. Its mere accessibility is greatly in its favor; so, 
too, its intimacy with the structure. Mural painting is no movable 
exotic, but an actual part of the habitation. Art should be aill- 
Of course there is an esoteric art, very charming to the 
elect, just as there is an esoteric literature ; but, completely to fulfil its 
mission, art must be exoteric. What better vehicle for a universal, 
beneficent art than the wall? As for wall space, actual and poten- 
tial in this land, the brain reels to think of it. 
sanctioned the painted wall of temple, capitol and theatre; but what 
glorious opportunities are offered by the walls of our colossal rai!- 
road stations, our public halls, our mammoth hotels and costly restau- 
rants, our vast stores! Paint them, and the people would be brouyiit 
face to face with art in the daily routine of life, and absorb it as 


For ages custom has 


Instead of the occasional visit 
of a few to some remote museum of fine arts, or to a fee-exacting 
exhibition, there would be the effortless, expenseless communion with 
art at all times. Art, like religion, should be an every-day affair. 
Museums are oases in a Sahara of bad taste (and blessed be their 
founders), but they are not enough. Of necessity they are exclusive. 
We ought to live with art. Beginnings, humble beginnings, have 
already been made to decorate some of our large structures. Unfor- 
tunately these efforts have not been universally successful, owing 
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rather to lack of practice and good taste than to lack of money. | proved to be! Hear what Morelli says of the Sistine Madonna: “ It 


Yet bad taste is not infrequently better than no taste at all, since it 
may lead to better things. The habit of decoration once acquired, 
the bad will eventually be replaced by the good. ‘Tiiat stupid nega- 
tive doctrine advanced so persistently and with suc. puritanical prig- 
gishness by some people of so-called “good form,” that a room or a 
house must be bare —*“ chaste” and “simple,” they say — that 
“ beauty must be unadorned,” means artistic famine. This negative 
doctrine, by the way, is germane to the modern Anglo-Saxon tendency 
to suppress emotion. Hamerton, in a capital chapter (* Unrecog- 
nized Untruth”: Human Intercourse) remarks, “ Overstatement is 
regarded as a vice, and understatement as a sort of modest virtue, 
whilst in fact they are both untruthful, exactly in the degree of 
their departure from perfect accuracy.” The latter kind of untruth 
he calls the “untruthfulness by inadequacy.” To establish a 
“learned balance” between the blank and ornamented spaces is the 
effort of all good architects and decorators. This quality, the 
essence of successful ornamentation, is a source of ineffable delight 
to the beholder. 

By mural painting I do not mean geometrical design, merely, or 
purely conventional ornament, but rather figure-work, combined, per- 
haps, with conventional ornament, or that sort of design where a free 
imagination seems to dominate the rule and compass, and which cer- 
tainly would not be repeated indefinitely without modification. This 
is a somewhat lame definition — certain things never can be defined 
—but one, I trust, that will be felt. A repeated pattern or diaper 
is well enough at times, but alone in an important edifice does not 
It may play the part of accessory, but cannot fill the prota- 

| lhough there are splendid historical exceptions, it may 


sullice. 
gonist’s roie. 
be said that a geometrical pattern, interlacement or the like, however 
ingenious, unailed by the figure or other important motive from 
nature, tends to produce a very irritating mental effect, when, as has 
just been observed, it covers large spaces in important interiors. It 
seems to torment the brain instead of refreshing it, appealing to the 
imagination in a measure, but working it as mathematics work, with- 
out soothing it. How sterile, merely for an example, and starved is 
a theatre without the graceful, eloquent, suggestive forms of the 
human figure. 

There are those who still believe in the oft-cited but false principle 
that mural figures should be treated only in outlined flat tints. They 
hold that modelled forms will con‘lict with the architecture. The 
proper thing to do is to make the figures, modelled or not, look well 
in their given places. If they discord with the architecture, they 
will surely not look well. Painters of experience would never try to 
make their figures “come out from the wall” —not such an easy 
thing, by the way, to do if they use colors and mediums suited to the 
work. And if by chance the figures should come a little too far for- 
ward, though it is better that they should not, would it be a very 
heinous offence? Would it be half so heinous as the frequent cur- 
rent practice of shading the ground-tone of a wall, light above and 
dark below, or vice-versa, so that the wall appears to topple? This 
question of relief will be handled in a subsequent article on the tech- 
nics of mural painting. After a few prefatory and somewhat erratic 
observations, | intend to describe, technically, some of the principal 
methods of wall-painting, and conclude with a few observations on the 
personal qualifications of the painter. 

[t cannot be denied there are conditions that antagonize as well as 
those that favor the development of mural painting in this country. 
The fluctuation of wealth is against it. Fathers make a fortune; 
their sons dissipate it. The eq ial distribution of the parental prop- 
erty is not conducive to the maintenance of the family mansion. 
The denial of the rights of primogeniture means the non-erection of 
those stupendous monuments of family pride, the glory of their own 
and succeeding ages, with which every traveller is familiar. There 
is, moreover, a general feeling that socially we are living in a transi- 
tional age. No one dares to discount the future. Mighty agencies 
are at work that render the prolonged tenure of property a matter of 
doubt. Formerly a patrician built for eternity ; to-day every man is 
a patrician and builds for his lifetime. The concentration of art in 
the palaces of a lordly few is giving place to its diffusion over the 
whole land. In the palmiest days of Grecian art the private houses 
were simple, the public places resplendent. This is somewhat consol- 
ing. Doubtless there will always be exceptional houses dominating 
their neiehbors, at least till the millenium sets in. On the other 
hand the average house promises to be luxurious, vastly more so 
than the average Grecian house in Pericles’s time. There are oppor- 
tunities for artistic work of a high order, even in comparatively mod- 
est houses. If people would only learn to husband their resources, 
to concentrate it on given points, and not to fritter it away in useless 
decoration from attic to cellar: a littke more cream and a great deal 
less skim-milk. It is the cream that stamps a house, proclaiming the 
taste of the owner. How many a quiet facade, or plain-toned wall 
has been dignified by a delicately-carved moulding or a sweetly- 
painted frieze? People always economize at the wrong moment, for- 
getting that the few last touches are the most telling ones. Llere let 
it be observed parenthetically that though artists have always been 
blamed for their unbusinesslike qualities, per contra, in matters of 
taste there is no one more unbusinesslike than the business man. So 
skilfully does he scheme at times to get the worst thing possible. 
Bad taste is about as expensive as good taste, though the latter in 
te end is a more profitable investment. What fruitful property the 
paintings and frescoes of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries have 


cost Saxony about two hundred and twenty thousand francs. What 
price would it now fetch, when a Murillo has been thought worth 
seven hundred and thirty thousand franes! None but a Rothschild 
could afford to buy it. If the picture were still standing in its little 
charch of S. Sisto at Piacenza, not only would that town be more 
talked of and more visited than it is, but that picture alone would 
bring the inhabitants more gain than all they possess besides.”! A 
first-class Raphael in Broadway would probably give better dividends 
than the most favored railroad stock. ‘This is an extreme case; yet 
one may guess that the bar-room Bouguereau has paid handsomely. 
Though [ cannot speak authoritatively, I am inclined to think that a 
house with a little tasteful decoration would let better than a house 
with a vreat deal of offensive decoration, other things being equal, 
Azain, when a building is condemned, the good things are saved. 

That mammon of unrighteousness, the speculative builder, is the 
avowed enemy of good decoration (and of mankind). Judging from 
the cracked, peeling, spotted and generally demoralized walls, ceil- 
ings and stucco-work to be found in nine houses out of ten, one is 
tempted to dub all plasterers and builders—I don’t dare to add 
architects —mammons of unrighteousness. Seriously, our plaster- 
work is disheartening, totally unfit to receive mural paintings of 
value. Its amelioration is well worth the earnest attention of all 
conscientious architects. General shabbiness ought not to supervene 
after a few years of use. Even paint, if properly laid on a firm 
ground, and in the right place, should hold for generations, to judge 
from the paintings that have come down to us from antiquity, Dura- 
bility is a noble quality, yet held apparently in light esteem. Perish- 
able substitutes do duty for stone, terra-cotta and the hard woods. 
Inferior plaster is hastily spread over flimsy, inflammable furrings, 
and as a consequence threatening fissures are speedily developed. 
This lack of durability is often disguised by upholsterers’ work that 
soon deteriorates. How inherent is the taste for upholstery. How 
people love it. Verily, the moth has its functions. Akin to the taste 
fur upholstery is the application of incongruous and inappropriate 
materials to alien surfaces. It is a pleasure to feel that a design is 
made for the place, congenital with it; not an applied, interrupted 
design that might as well have veneered anything else (interrupted 
designs are rarely satisfactory). Call to mind the patch-work ceil- 
ings in wall-paper scraps (how can men be so viciously ingenious) ; 
the inappropriate bits of plush, often in combination with durable 
metals, employed ubiquitously, sometimes framing, sometimes framed ; 
the machine-stamped designs to be cut to suit the place — ready-made 
ornament “on draught” as it were. Some of this ornament may be 
good, even first-rate, but sole proprietorship enhances any art-product. 
Vulgarize a thing and it loses its charm. Do we feel happier when a 
coat identical with our own confronts us? This feeling may be very 
unphilanthropic, but it is not inartistic. If expense precludes the use 
of elaborate mural paintings, certainly it cannot of carefully-chosen 
flat tints, relieved here and there, if necessary, by a few appropriate 
lines. Wall- papers are not objectionable if used with discretion. 
They are very appropriate to cottages and to informal or temporary 
structures. Still, papers are substitutes for something better, and 
those who can afford it indulge in paintings, tapestries, wood-work, or 
other rich and durable materials. 

The day for ecclesiastical decoration has by no means passed away. 
There is less votive piety than there was in the paliny days of “buon 


Jresco,” and what remains expresses itself in glass rather than in pig- 


ment, though the stained window is but a phase of mural painting. 
The taste for memorial windows is genuine, and likely to wax 
stronger. ‘Their rich, transparent tones are entrancing, their splen- 
dor exalting. Add to this the sanctity of ages, and an ineffable mys- 
tery engendered partly by the radiation of the blending tones, partly 
by the maze of leaded lines, and we have the raison d’é/re of a beau- 
tiful and legitimate form of church decoration. The blond, I might 
almost say heavenly tones of fresco, if well lighted, are extremely 
happy in churches. In a dome, for instance, how ewrial they are. 
Care must be taken to avoid a clash with the windows; but paintings 
clash less with stained glass than one would suppose, so totally differ- 
ent are they in quality of color, and so overpowering is that of the 
glass. In churches dimly lighted by “ storied windows richly dight,”’ 
paintings are superfluous, fur the reason that they are practically in- 
visible. Clear glass is always more favorable to them; yet the com- 
bination is frequently desirable. Then the stained glass should neither 
be so clear, even, or thin, as to shed colored rays on the walls, nor so 
dark as to obfuscate the decorations. Painter and glazier can rarely 
work together ina church, seeing that its decoration is slowly accu- 
mulated. Where they can, mutual enhancement of their work should 
be the result. Mosaics are the most suitable accompaniment to cul- 
ored glass, but expense precludes their general adoption. 

Not long since the interior of the average Protestant church was 
but little better than a barn, the natural result of Puritanism. Every 
day we are emancipating ourselves from the outward expression — 
austere and hungry —of that sturdy faith. Worshippers crave sym- 
pathy, geniality, less bare wall, more emotion, and —art. At least, 
so I heard some orthodoxly-minded deacons observe one day, while 
working unseen in a dimly-lighted dome. A church, to be popular, 
must be attractive; the preacher must have a becoming back - 
ground — so, at least, the deacons said. Under whatever forms re- 
ligion may manifest itself, whatever may be the tenets of the day 


1** Jialian Masters in German Galleries”: Giovanni Morelli. 
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and place, or however modified by modern ideas, in the broadest 
sense of the word man will always be religious. These broader, 
more human, less encumbered beliefs might well seek expression on 
the wall. They have not yet been treated. Even the old ideas can 
be repeated ad infinitum without wearying, if they be rendered with 
modern feeling. That love of ecclesiastical grotesqueness, the off- 
spring of medieval insufficiency, is very stupid. Some think that a 
painter must have the faith of an Angelico to limn an angel. Nota 
bit of it. The faithless Perugino painted exquisite angels; Raphael, 
the divine Raphael, was a courtier of pagan Leo the Tenth. To 
believe in your saints and angels artistically is the requisite, to fancy 
celestial forms and try to realize them. It is not necessary to believe 
in their actualities. It suflices to be inspired by the subject, and one 
can be inspired without being a bigot. ‘The poet does not give cre- 
dence to the legends and myths he celebrates in verse. He has a 
clear vision of them and a certain temporary fictitious belief. Too 
much faith may hamper a creative mind. Even in his orthodox days, 
the poor, good, old painter and author, Cennino Cennini [1437] must 
have been sorely circumscribed by his very conciliatory attitude 
towards the saints, who never rescued him from a wretched death in 
a debtor’s cell. The painter-monks of Mt. Athos are still painting 
twelfth-century pictures after the recipe of Panselinos, so enslaved 
are they by tradition. Superstition would be as great a drawback to 
art to%day as aruspicy would be to military science. Fancy a Von 
Moltke consulting the entrails ! 


FrebERIC CROWNINSHIELD. 


THE VENTILATION OF 


= |p 


PRIVATE DWELLINGS.! 
plik: atmosphere, as most persons 
27% are aware, is mainly composed 
of two gases, nitrogen and oxy- 
gen. ‘The former, constituting nearly 
four-fifths of the entire body of the 
air, serves as a medium in which the 
other ingredients are diluted. Of 
the oxygen there is rather less than 
twenty-one per cent, and its presence 
is essential to the support of animal 
life. The percentage of it which we 
consume in breathing varies accord- 
ing to circumstances, such as age, 
sex, time of day or night, whether 
sleeping or waking, and 
whether or not we have just partaken 
of a meal. The smallest amount is 
probably four per cent, while the 
largest has been stated at more than 
twelve per cent. This appears to be 
an exaggeration, because, according 
to a certain law of affinity between gases, we cannot extract much 
more than ten per cent of oxygen from the atmosphere, however often 
we inhale it. [ do not think it safe to allow less than ten per cent for 
our average consumption, because we must remember that at night a 


we are 





certain proportion of oxygen is abstracted from the air by vegeta- 
tion. We see from this the danger of attempting to breathe the 
same air twice over. 

Besides other gases of various kinds in minute quantities, common 
air contains carbonic acid gas, or anhydride of carbon, to the amount 
of about four parts in ten thousand. In exchange for the pure oxygen 
which we inhale, we return to the air nearly eight per cent of carbonic 
acid, and a variable amount of watery vapor impregnated with cer- 
tain organic impurities. This vapor does not mix uniformly with 
the air, but has a tendency to hang about in clouds, similar to those 
which become visible in a partial vacuum. I calculate that, alto- 
gether, we evolve about eleven cubic feet of vitiated air per head 
everv hour, including what is thrown off by the skin. Carbonic acid 
gas has been spoken of as poisonous, but this appears to be a mis- 
take. It has the power, when in sufficient quantity, of producing 
suffocation; but the most poisonous ingredient of exhaled air is said 
to be the organic impurities discharged. 

It will be seen that we require eleven cubic feet of pure air per head 
every hour for breathing purposes, and, if we could depend upon its 
purity, this amuunt would suflice. It must not be imagined, however, 
that if we introduce this amount into a room it will be suflicient, 
because the impure air which we throw off has a tendency to diffuse 
itself, thus polluting a large proportion of the air which we require 
for breathing purposes. 

In a room containing a given number of persons, a certain amount 
of polluted air must be withdrawn per hour, and, of course, an equal 
amount of pure air must be introduced to replace it. This amount 
has been variously stated by different authorities. Some early 
writers on ventilation have given it at from two to four cubic feet per 
minute, or from one hundred and twenty to two hundred and forty 
per hour. Péclet states it at two hundred and fifty, Hood and Morin 
at three hundred, Dr. Reed at six hundred, and Capt. Douglas Gal- 
ton arrives by experiment at twelve hundred, and by calculation at 
three thousand. ‘This calculation is based upon the assumption that 
the impure air diffuses itself rapidly, at a uniform rate, throughout 


the entire atmosphere of a room. Che assumption is nearly true as 


14 paper by Mr. B. H. Blagrove, read before the Architectural Association, 
and published in the Building News. 
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regards the carbonic acid, but not as regards the organic impurities, 
Adopting this assumption, however, we find that although a large 
volume of air requires a longer time to reach a given standard of 
impurity than a smaller one, yet when that standard is reached, the 
supply of fresh air necessary to prevent higher contamination is the 
same in a small as in a large room. We should then have to make 
up our minds as to what degree of partial purity would satisfy us, 
and regulate the ventilation accordingly. Ventilation would then 
consist, as it often does, in merely diluting impurities which can 
never be completely expelled. There is no doubt that the organic 
impurities thrown off by the skin and lungs are apt to linger in the 
corners of a room, and can only be driven away by strong currents of 
fresh air introduced by opening windows and doors for a certain 
period every day. This is the “airing” to which every inhabited 
room should be subjected, and is quite distinct from regular ventila- 
tion. 

The hypothesis that exhaled air diffuses itself uniformly cannot be 
sustained, because it has a tendency to ascend, through being lighter 
than the air at ordinary temperatures. It is lighter because it is 
rarefied by heat and saturated with vapor. I find that a eubie foot 
of exhaled air weighs just four hundred and ninety-three grains 
immediately after it is expelled from the lungs. It P 


| $ soon partially 
chilled, however, and arrives at the same specific gravity as that of 
common air at about 80° Fahrenheit, in which temperature it has no 
tendency to rise, but hangs about in clouds, and is liable to be inhaled 
over again. This is one reason wliy heated rooms are unhealthy, 
another being that, as the whole atmosphere is raritied, the same 
quantity of oxygen cannot be inhaled at a breath as in colder tem- 
peratures. Most persons will find 65° a pleasant as well as healthy 
temperature, anil I should never recommend anything higher than 
75°, except in Turkish baths. 

If we suppose the fresh air to be introduced from the lower part of 
a room, while the foul air finds an exit at the ceiling level, we shall 
see that it might be possible to keep the supply practically pure. To 
my mind the problem of perfect ventilation depends upon two condi- 
tions: the rate at which the foul air ascends, and the rate at whieh it 
is diffused. If the velocity of diffusion were equal to the velocity of 
ascent, the air below the level of our nostrils would never be contam- 
inated by our breath, which would be constantly replaced by per- 
fectly pure air. All we should have to do, then, would be to provide 
for the egress of as much air as could become contaminated in the 
time occupied by each exhalation in reaching the outlet. The higher 
the outlet, the greater would have to be the amount of overflow, and, 
by consequence, the greater the amount of supply. The velocity of 
ascent would be retarded as the foul air approached, by admixture, 
an equal density with the surrounding air; it would, in fact. vary 
directly as the square root of the difference of density. The veloc- 
ity of diffusion would vary inversely as the square root of its densit 
yut would@be nearly uniform. 

From calculations, too long to be quoted here, I arrive at the eon- 
clusion that when an outlet 


V, 


is not more than twelve feet from the 
floor, the foul air will reach it in about ten seconds, during which 
time it will have been diffused in about forty-three times its volume. 
This gives the amount of outflow at about four hundred and seventy- 
three cubic feet for each individual — let us say an average of five 
hundred feet — and this should be the allowance in ordinary dwell- 
ings. In thecase of artificial lights, separate outlet tubes should be 
provided for gas brackets or pendants, or for any kind of light which 
is fixed. The products of combustion from candles which are car- 
ried about are too trifling to merit consideration; but it may be use- 
ful to remember that two candles are said to consume as much oxy ven 
as one grown person. 

As regards the capacity of outlet tubes, that must, of course 
depend upon the velocity of the outflow, which is governed by the 
difference of temperature between the foul air and the surroundine 
atmosphere, and in fact varies directly as the square root of that dif. 
ference. 


It is greater according to the length of the extraction flue, 
provided that the foul air is not chilled in its passage. With an 
average difference of three degrees in a tube or flue ten feet lone, the 
velocity will be about five thousand feet per hour, or an outlet of one 
foot superficial capacity will extract suflicient for ten persons. An 
outlet tour and one-half inches by thrée inches, or of about fourteen 
square inches’ capacity, would, under these circumstances, suflice for 
one person, and this is the allowance which should be made. Of 
course, if we have any artificial means of extraction, much less will 
do; but such means are generally too expensive to be adopted in pri- 
vate dwellings. Natural ventilation —that in which we depend for 
our extracting power upon the difference between the specific gravi- 
ties of warm and cold air—is that on which we must chiefly rely. 
It is well to remember that foul air is heavier than pure : . 


air when 
both are at the same temperature, as we shall thus understand the 
danger of allowing the former to become chilled. 


Probably a bedroom is the most diflicult apartment to ventilate sat- 
isfactorily during the night. 
what happens. ‘The air of the room is warmer than that outsyle, 
and consequently it ascends the chimney in a central column, while 
there is a certain amount of down-draught — usually very little — in 
the sides and angles of the flue. The air abstracted from the room 
is chiefly supplied through the crevices of the door, and as it ec mes 


In an average room let us consider 


from the interior of the house, it is therefore very far from beine 
pure. Unless the staircase windows are kept open, the house will “hed 
largely supplied with air from the lower part, that is, through the 
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crevices of external doors. Such air will be impregnated with im- 
purities, some of which will be drawn from the sewer gratings in the 
road, through which authorities persist in allowing our streets to be 
poisoned. This air, such as it is, is chiefly available for ventilating 
our bedrooms, and it partially purifies the air up to the level of the 
fireplace opening, scarcely disturbing the air above it. Woe betide 
the sleeper if his bed be above this level, for he will pass the night 
‘nastratum of air which will continually grow more and more im- 
pure. Architects generally keep down the height of a fireplace 
opening to within a reasonable proportion of its width, and, as bed- 
room fireplaces are never very wide, we have in most houses some 
wretched little pigeon-holes to do duty as ventilators. If the sleeper’s 
condition be generally bad in a roum containing a fireplace, what 
must it be in a room which has none? We may safely assume that 
if it were not for cracks and crevices in imperfectly constructed win- 
dows and doors, many persons would be suffocated, and this is one 
argument in favor of * jerry” building. 

There should be outlets in or near the ceiling. If you put your 
outlet at any level below the ceiling, you will have a constant stratum 
of foul air down to that level, and it will be liable to pollute the re- 
maining air of the room. There may be any number of outlets, 
which may take the form of ornamental perforations, but they should 
all communicate by outlet tubes with one flue carried up the wall. If 
you have two more extraction-flues to the same room, there is 
always the danger of a down-draught being established in one of 
them, through differences of atmospheric pressure. 


In order to main- 


tain aconstant up-current in an extraction-flue, the flue must be car- | 


ried down below the level where the foul air enters it, to some point 
This can easily be done in exter- 
In internal walls the flues may be 
earried down to a cellar in the basement, into which air can be 
admitted through tubes or gratings. We should then consider that a 
column of air, equal in height to the entire atmosphere, is pressing 
upon the opening at the lower end of the flue, while the column of 
the same height, minus the height of the foul air in the flue, is press- 
ing upon the top, the result being an up-current. 

[ have known extraction-flues closed at the top and provided with 
side gratings only. This [ conceive to be a mistake, as the air blow- 
ing in through this grating may acquire a downward direction, check- 
ing the up-tlow of foul air. There should always be a vertical open- 
ing; for there is no apparent reason why foul air should behave dif- 
ferently from smoke, and its upward passage may be assisted by means 
of louvred gratings let into the sides of a stack. Boyle’s or other 
extractors are undoubtedly useful. Their operation depends upon 
the principle that a current of air blowing across an opening causes a 
partial vacuum, which creates an up-current, as exemplified in the 
well-known apparatus for diffusing scent by means of two glass 
tubes; but of course no dependence can be placed upon these extrac- 


where cold air can be admitted. 
nal walls by means of gratings. 


tors in calm weather. 

There is always a danger of foul air being retarded in its passage 
to an extraction-flue by the pressure of cold air already there. The 
difficulty has sometimes been obviated by conveying all the outlet 
tubes into one large foul-air chamber, say, in the roof. ‘Thence the 
foul air is carried into the extraction-flue, and it is found that a steady 
outflow is better maintained through a tube, when it is backed up, so 
to speak, by the pressure of this large body of foul air behind it. 

There are artificial aids to extraction which may be invoked in 
ordinary dwellings, the most important ones being heat. As I have 
before hinted, extraction by fan engines is too expensive to be 
adopted for small buildings, but I would suggest that it might be pos- 
sible to design a terrace of houses with two towers — one for extrac- 
tion and one for supply—which might be made pleasing architectural 
features. Sometimes extraction-fiues have been carried up inside a 
large kitchen flue. When the kitchen is placed at the top of the 
house, as recommended by Dr. Richardson in his “ Hygeia,” the heat 
of the kitchen fire can be utilized for warming the upper extremities 
of the extraction-flues, and increasing the current inthem. An out- 
let-tube should never be conveyed into a smoke-flue, partly on 
account of the danger of the smoke being occasionally driven back 
into the room, but chiefly because the outlet-tubes may become par- 
tially choked with soot. 

If the smoke-flues were carried down to a ventilation cellar in the 
basement, the up-current in them would be greatly increased, to the 
probable prevention of what is termed “smoky chimneys.” The cur- 
rent could always be reduced, if necessary, by partially closing the 
register. The chimney could be swept from above with a sweep’s 
brush let down by a rope, and all the soot would pass into the cellar 
instead of into the room. I am told that this plan is adopted in 
Berlin. 

With regard to the introduction of fresh air into houses, this 
forms perhaps the most difficult part of our subject, on account of the 
dangers arising from draughts when no special means are adopted for 
warming the inflow. ‘To insure the greatest possible purity of sup- 
ply, the air should not be admitted very near the ground; therefore, 
for ground-floor and basement rooms it is advisable to provide inlet- 
flues. Any tubes or gratings used for this purpose ought to be of 
valvanized-iron or some material not liable to rust, because, in the 
process of rusting, oxygen is absorbed from the air. 

We ought to consider the true nature of what is called draught in 
deciding how fresh air is to be introduced into a room. So long as 
the air is colder than the surface of our bodies, it will absorb heat 
from them, and while the air in contact with our bodies is continually 





being changed, it continually presents fresh capacity for absorbing 
heat. This is why air at, say, 60°, in motion, may really feel colder to 
us than air at 40° when at rest. If, therefore, there is to be a cer- 
tain amount of motion set up in the air of a room, the more that 
motion is distributed the less it will be felt. Hence, if we place the 
outlets in the highest part of a room, we ought to place our inlets in 
the lowest part. Air will rush into a warmer medium with great 
velocity, and if we provide the same capacity for inlet as for outlet 
flues, we may be quite certain of being upon the safe side. 

The next thing is to provide for distributing the inlets inside our 
rooms. If the air is admitted from a flue or external grating, it may 
be conveyed by a pipe or channel under the floor to the opposite side 
of the room, where it can be carried behind the skirting. Where 
doors occur, the pipes may pass beneath them, and up again into the 
skirting. Holes should be formed in this pipe for the escape of air, 
and at the point where the pipe is first carried up behind the skirt- 
ing, and where the air-pressure is consequently greatest; these holes 
may be nine inches or six inches apart, and of about one inch 
capacity, and their interspacing should rapidly diminish to two inches 
or three inches, as they pass along the adjacent sides of the room. 
The object of this is, of course, to equalize the velocity of the inflow. 
Ornamental perforations should be placed in the skirting, and filled 
in with perforated zine. By these means the inflow is subdivided 
into minute streams, and mingles with the air of the room, beeoming 
warmed by it, and thus producing no violent change of temperature. 
Capt. Douglas Galton has stated that the velocity of inflow into a 
room should not exceed one foot, or at most two feet per second, to 
avoid draught. I find it is easy to obtain inlet areas amounting to 
eighty square inches in capacity, in the skirting of a room twelve 
feet square; and if two thousand cubic feet per hour, which is 
enough for four persons, be introduced, the inflowing velocity will not 
exceed three thousand five hundred feet per hour, or less than one 
fuot per second —a limit which I think safe. Some means ought to 
be provided for controlling the supply, which is apt to rush in with 
too great a velocity when there is much difference between the 
external and internal temperatures. This may be done by means of 
a choke-valve in the main inlet-pipe, or by adjustable louvres outside. 
By either of these means the inflow could be partially or entirely 


| checked at will. 


There are some other methods of introducing fresh air, to which I 
should like to call attention. We are all tolerably familiar with the 
simple device of putting a bead of extra depth to a window-sill, which 
enables the lower sash to be raised so as to admit the air only 
between the meeting-rails. An ingenious device has recently been 
patented for Mr. W. Pope, for converting the cased frame of a sash 
into a ventilation-flue. The air is admitted between a set of louvres 
placed in the lower part of the pulley-style outside, and it enters the 
room through another set of louvres in the upper part on the inside. 
The outer louvres are so arranged that they can be partly or entirely 
closed by turning a small knob inside. Mr. Pope calls this “ pulley- 
stile ventilation,” and it is obvious that it could be introduced into 
any house without much difficulty or expense. 

A method of so-called ventilation by diffusion has been mentioned 
It consists in fixing fine gauze in an opening, so that a constant inter- 
change between the external and internal air is carried on, it is said, 
without perceptible draught. If a proper outlet is provided in a 
room containing a fireplace, it will be found that a considerable 
amount of cold air will rush down the chimney; and if there is any 
other means of supply, it may be advisable to close the register when 
no fire is lighted. Otherwise I would suggest the use of a species of 
chimney-board, which would be, in fact, a frame filled in with fine 
wire gauze or perforated zinc. By this means the inflow would be 
distributed and its velocity diminished. When a fire is burning, a 
warmed supply may be obtained by converting the jambs of a chim- 
neypiece into a species of Tobin tubes. 

I do not regard the Tobin system as thoroughly satisfactory. It 
appears to me that by directing the current of fresh air towards the 
ceiling, whence it is afterwards diffused, the inflow is at once mixed 
with the foulest air in the room, which it chills, condenses and brings 
down with it. If the inflow does not maintain its upward direction, 
an unpleasant draught is felt by those who happen to sit near the ven- 
tilator. This is the case with hopper-ventilators, or with top lighis 
hinged to casement transoms, even when furnished with side gussets. 
I have seen hopper-ventilators very artistically treated by having 
pictures or ornamental mirrors placed in front of them, and tilted 
forward at the required angle. ‘This mode of decoration is applied 
to the Sheringham ventilator, which can be partly or entirely closed 
at will. When the supply is warmed, such means of inlet are satis- 
factory enough, and might be made available for ventilating rooms 
from halls or corridors, where the air is tolerably pure, especially 
when the products of combustion from artificial lights are carried off 
by special tubes, as was done in the Sanitary House at the Health 
Exhibition. 

The foregoing appear to me to be the principal means of ventila- 
tion at our disposal in private dwellings, where no special heating- 
apparatus is provided. Where that is the case, the whole problem 
of domestic ventilation changes its complexion; for it can then be 
conducted upon principles which are also applicable to publie build- 
ings. 
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A COMPETITION FOR A $5,000 HOUSE. 


ROBABLY the greatest number of clients that come to an archi- 

” tect during his career are men, or women, who have just $5,000 

that they can afford to spend on a dwelling-house, and want to 
secure with this sum at least $10,000 worth of comfort, eccentrici- 
ties and “modern conveniences.” The problem is an ever-interest- 
ing one, not the less so because it calls for so much ingenuity in pre- 
serving in the executed work the pet ideas of the client or the hap- 
piest thought of the architect, in spite of the dictum of a unanimous 
band of builders who declare that at least $3,000 worth of labor 
and material must be pared off before it is possible for the client 
to sign a contract. For such a client, having just these shadowy 
ideas of possibilities, and having exactly this sum of money at his 
command, we propose to hold a competition, and we suppose his 
instructions are as follows: 

The site is a perfectly barren and exposed country hillside, while 
the only agreeable outlook lies to the northeast. ‘The client, a nov- 
elist, works at home and has a family of children who are a question- 
able assistance in his working hours. The children, the novelist and 
the outlook are the only special elements to be accounted with. Every- 
thing else is as usual heating, lighting, ventilation, water, drainage, 
plumbing (hot and cold water, bath-room and two water -closets), 
closets of all kinds, nurseries, chambers for a family of eight, all 
told, and the usual living and working-rooms — all to be provided for 
$5,000, exelusive of the architect’s commission. 

Required: Two plans, a perspective view, one elevation not shown 
in the perspective, and details of constructive and ornamental work, 
drawn to scales, which must be indicated graphically on the drawing, 
which is to be made in ink on a “ double-elephant ” sheet; each draw 
ing to be signed with a verbal motto, the author’s name being enclosed 
under seal. 

Drawings must be received at the office of the American Archi- 
tect on or before Saturday, February 27, 1886. 

For the three designs adjudged of highest merit by a jury of 
three architects, we will pay $50 each, the prize-drawings, as in pre- 
vious competitions, remaining our propel ty. 





We add an important and unusual condition, however. Each 
design must be accompanied by a bill of quantities, prepared on a 
“ Handy Estimate Blank,” procurabie from David Williams, 83 
Reade Street, New York, at an expense of 25 cents, in the use of 
which the same publisher's “ Practical Estimator” would be found a 
useful instructor. 

Our reason for making this requirement is, that we propose to have 
a competent Boston builder prepare an estimate upon each design, 
so that the series will have a distinct comparative value. ‘The jury 
will, however, be allowed to take into consideration in awarding the 
prizes, the prices obtaining in the market most familiar to the de- 
signer, and he would do well to obtain an estimate from a local 
builder before sending his drawing to us. 

To prevent any future misapprehension, we will say that 


t seems 


not impossible that a series of designs thus reduced to a common 
measure, might be found worthy of re-publication in book-form, and 
should such prove to be the case, we should hope to find it pos- 


sible to treat with the authors of the most desirable designs. 











HOFFMANN OR CIRCULAR BRICK-KILNS. 


CuicaGco, ILL., December 21, 1885 

To tHe Epirors or THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT 

Dear Sirs, Will you kindly answer us by letter the following 
questions: 1, Is any circular Hoffmann brick-kiln in operation in this 
country, and if so, where? 2. Is it more e 
by means of the Hoffmann kiln than by the ordinary kiln? 3. Are 
bricks made in the Hoffmann kiln better? This refers to common 
bricks. 4. Which, in your opinion, is the best machine for making 


common bricks? 5. Which is the best work written on brick-mak- 


onomical to make brick 


ing? In answering these questions, your will greatly oblige, 
Yours respectfully, Bauer & Hirt, Architects. 
We refer the first four questions to our readers, particularly to those 
who are themselves engaged in brick-making lo the last, we will reply 
that “ Bricks and Terra-Cotta,”’ by Charles T. Davis, published by H. C, 
Baird & Co., Philadelphia, probably contains the latest information on brick- 
making. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT 





THE USE OR ABUSE OF PUBLISHED PLANS. 
Boston, MA8s., December 23, 1885. 
To THE Eprrors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,— As the communication, published in your valuable 
paper of the date of November 14, under the heading of “ Payment 
for the Use of Published Plans,” does not seem of sufficient interest 
to others to call forth any answer, will the editors of the American 
Architect kindly assist me with their opinion, and oblige, 

Yours very truly, C 

We imagine that no one has expressed any opinion, on the matter sim- 
ply because every one felt, as*we did, that our correspondent had fulfilled 
all that professional ethics required of him, As tothe broad question of 
the use or abuse of published designs, our opinion, since we are in a man- 





ner interested parties, may not be worth much. A published design is 
probably more often copied in execution than is lilding already erected, 
but we do not believe that either is ever copied without embodying those 
slight variations which would absolutely prevent the designer’s recovering 
damages in the courts) We believe that designs are offered for publication 

apart from the possible business aspect of the matter as so much adver- 
tisement — because architects feel the benefit they receive in studying the 
work of their fellows, and know that if architects did not contribute draw- 
ings for publication, there would be no architectural journals. Most arch- 
itects are, we believe, indifferent whether their designs are copied or not ; 
they have served their purposes, they have got their pay, and they have no 
idea of stamping themselves creatures of one idea by secluding their designs 
so that they may be used again without variation. It seems to us that such 
secretiveness smacks a little of what the doctors consider quackery, when 
one of their fraternity conceals the method employed in effecting his cures 
There is one form of copying, however, which is thoroughly disreputable 
the publishing in « private advertising catalogue issued by an architect the 
designs of other men signed by his name. We have known but two cases 
of this kind, the most recent one being that of a Washington architect, who 
transferred from our own pages the design of a Boston firm, taking shrewd 
care, however, to make just those slight alterations which would protect 
him in event of a lawsuit. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT ; 








A WORD FOR OUR PHOTO-CAUSTIC PRINTS. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., December 31, 1885. 

To tHe Eprrors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT 

Dear Sirs,— You ask for an expression of opinion as to the photo- 
caustic plates which you have been issuing. My voice shall most 
cordially go to their indorsement. While they have not the delicacy 
of texture or the sharpness of detail that go to make the beauty of a 
‘gelatine print,” yet they are so far superior to the average pen- 
drawing, or, in fact, the best of pen-drawings, in point of detail, that 
[ think they would be greatly missed if they were dropped out of the 
journal. ‘This would be so in my case, and I know of a number of 
others who feel as I do. I trust that you will take the silence of 
those who have not “ objurgated ” you, as a tacit indorsement of the 
aforesaid much-abused pictures. You know when people lave a fan- 
cied grievance they make a great outcry ; and when they are satis- 
fied, they do not take the trouble to Say so, but let it be taken tor 
cranted by reason of their silence. I, for one, have looked upon the 
prints in question as a free contribution on the part of the publishers, 
and have, consequently, been disposed to look upon the demerits of 
them with the same | 





niency with which one is supposed to look at 
the teeth of the time-honored free equine. Viewed in this light, 
which certainly seems the proper one, [ see no reason for any fault- 
finding; but if they (the fault-finders) will not have these, let them 
supply their place with artistic drawings of such a degree of excel- 
lence that every one will be glad of the change. I fancy the ones 
who find fault are the ones least able to fill the gap in this manner. 
Wishing you a happy New Year, and all success, I remain 
Yours respecti lly, R. 


“ACCORDING TO THE TRUE INTENT AND MEANING.’ 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., December 29, 1885 
To THE Eprrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs You will oblige a subscriber by answering this ques- 
tion: A certain water-closet has been specified with all necessary 
supply and waste-pipes and traps. The iron cistern or tank has not 
been mentioned in the specification, but this closet is never used un- 
less it has its supply from a cistern. Please answer if the plumber 
can be made to furnish the same to complete his work. 

Truly yours, SUBSCRIBER. 


You can unquestionably require your plumber to put in the tank with- 


out extra charge, if the matter is to be decided by stomary usage ; though 
if it should become a matter for the courts, it would probably turn on the 
tual wording of your contract and specification.— Eps. AMERICAN ARCH- 





ANOTHER PHASE OF THE COMPETITION EVIL. 


NEW YORK, December 21, 1885 
To tHe Eprrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT 
Dear Sirs, Can you let me know how to obtain a set of draw- 


ings which [ sent in competition for the Savannah Jail Competition 
of September 1, and then deferred until October 1? Have not re- 
ceived answer to letter sent recently to Chairman of Board of County 
Commissioners, nor even received acknowledgment of receipt of plans. 





If you would kindly give me advice it would be most gratefully re- 


garded a great favor. Very truly vours, “ PIs ALLER.” 
PERHAPS sending to the Chairman of the Committee a marked copy 
of this issue, containing as it does the expression of our belief that vou ve 


been treated with needless shab iness, may produce the etfect you desire. 

Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 

TELEGRAPH MAINTENANCE IN Brazit. — Telegraph building in Bra- 
zil is a very troublesome business. The wires corrode very rapidly, and 
the luxurious vegetation requires constant pruning to be kept from grow 
ing so as to interfere. Violent storms often prostrate the lines sirds 
build their nests on the top of the poles and ants on their sides, while 
skunks and armadilloes undermine them and cause their sudden fall. 
The ants’ nests have to be chopped of with axes when old and hard. 
Wasps build their nests in the bell-shaped porcelain insulators, apes 
medd'e with the wires and the enormous swarms of birds flying by night 
often wreck or tangle them. More mischievous than any of these is a 
huge spider that weaves its web between the wires and interferes with 
the electric currents. — Boston Transcript 
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THe DAMAGE CAUSED IN ANDALUSIA BY THE Eartuquakes.— The 
Commission appointed by the Spanish Government to investigate the 
great Andalusian earthquakes last Christmas, report that over 17,000 
buildings were injured ir Granada and Malaga, of which 4,400 were 
ruined ; 745 persons were killed, and 1,485 wounded 


Ancient Eprrors or Virruvius.— Hiram Sibley has presented to 
the Reynolds Library at Rochester eight folios bound in vellum. The 
collection comprise s three distinct works. ‘The first is Merino’s edition 
of “ Vitruvius de Architectura ” in four volumes. The original work is 
the oldest treatise on architecture in existence. The present edition 
was published at Rome in 1836. The text is in Latin. The second 
work of the collection is Rhigetti’s “ Descrizione del Campidoglio,” in 
two volumes, published at Rome in 1833-36. It consists of a descrip- 
tion of the Capitol at Rome. The text of this work is Italian, as is 
also that of the third number of the collection, Valentini’s “ La Patri- 
arcale Basilica Varicana,” which describes St. Peter’s Church. This 
work consists of two volumes, and was published at Rome in 1845--55. 
all magnificently illustrated with steel engrav- 





rht 


The eight volumes are 
ings. — N. Y. Evening Post 
Tue RE-DISCOVERED Lonpon Statrvres. — Three stone statues, re- 


cently removed from the cellars under the Law Courts on the east side 
of Guildhall-yard in London, have been the object of much curiosity. 
The statues were at first supposed to represent Charles L, his Queen, 
and Edward VL., but a more careful examination shows that the female 
figure represents Queen Elizabeth. They were executed in stone by 
one W. Stone, as appears by his name cut upon the plinth, and were 
originally placed in three niches in the front of Guildhall Chapel, which 
formerly stood where the Law Courts now stand in Guildhall-yard. 
Upon the demolition of that chapel in 1822, they were removed to the 
screen at the east end of Guildhall, where they remained until 
1866, when the present oak screen was erected. The statues are in 
beautiful preservation with the exception of that of Charles L, the face 
of which is slightly battered. th estimation 





stone 


They are held in hig 
works of art, the flowing robes of the statue of Queen Elizabeth being 
very gracefully carved, while the details of the armor in which Charles 
I., is represented have been very minutely observed. 


as 


Maspero anp Mustapna.— All lovers of the Egypt of the Pharaohs 
have heard with delight of the successful way in which M. Maspero 
has succeeded in clearing out the horrid little colony of mud hovels 
which choked up the pillars of the beautiful temple of Luxor. But, 
although M. Maspero has succeeded in evicting the village, he has not 
been able to entirely free his resuscitated temple from all incum- 
brances. Every visitor to Egypt who has gone up the Nile for the last 
generation of men is familiar with the personality of Mustapha Aga, 
who has the honor to represent Her Majesty as consul at Luxor. Mus- 
tapha Aga has long lived in a house actually adjoining and adhering 


to one side of the temple of Luxor. Mustapha Aga is a shrewd old 
man, With more than the average Egyptian eye to the main chance, 
and M. Maspero’s difficulty has been Mustapha Aga’s opportunity. He 
absolutely refuses the sum—quite a large sum— which M. Maspero 


offers him to clear out and build a house elsewhere. 


his domicile as fantastic as that which the famous 


He puts a price 
Don Pacifico 


upon 
formerly put upon his bed and table linen. And until that price is 
given he declines to budge. Those who have ever passed an hour 


} 


under Mustapha Aga’s hospitable roof, or have been privileged to 
share in the pleasures of a fantasia got up by him for the amusement 
of | nglish trave lle rs, Will scarce ly think that the domi ile of our re p- 
resentative is sufficiently splendid to call for this colossal remunera 
tion. However, in the meantime Mustapha Aga holds his ground, and 
the process of clearing the temple remains at a standstill. — Whiteha 


THe ManuractureE oF Hyprogex.—The communication which 
MM. Felix-Hembert and Henry have just made to the French Academy 
of Sciences has roused much anxious attention, not only in France but 
all over Europe. If the process which these gentlemen have described 
marks a new departure in gas-making, the matter is of weighty import, 
not only to the gas manufacturers, but also to the coal owners and iron 
masters. It will affect in no inconsiderable degree the consumption of 
coal and modify some of the processes of iron manufacture The com- 
munication to the Academy describes an improved method of making 
water gas, of producing pure hydrogen at an extremely low cost. A 
jet of superheated steam is directed into a retort filled with incandescent 
The oxygen unites with the carbon to form carbonic oxide, and 
hydrogen is liberated. Up to this point there is nothing new in the pro- 

But now these gases are led away toa second retort filled with 
lumps of some refractory substance maintained at a red heat. The use 
of the refractory materials is to expose a large surface to the incoming 
es. Into this second retort there is led at the same time a jet of 
steam superheated to the point of disassociation. The oxygen of this 
steam seizes upon the carbonic oxide to form dioxide, and more hydro 
gen is liberated. To remove the carbon dioxide, the gasses are passed 
through milk of lime, and the pure hydrogen is led away to the reser 
voir. The authors of the communication say that one ton of coke pro- 
duces about 96,000 feet of gas, which is about eleven times the quantity 
vbtained from a ton of coal. Not the least astonishing part of the pro- 
cess 18s the cost ol gas, which is said to be very low It is eCasy tO see 
the numerous applications of such a gas for heating purposes; but the 
inventors have arranged to make a start with it for lighting. How the 
carburation is to be effected is not stated, but it is announced that the 
little town of Boulogne-sur-Seine is to be lighted with this gas during 
the — Jron Age 


COKE 


cess. 





winter 


Tue Stanrorp COLLECTION TO BE GIVEN TO SAN Francisco. — Mrs. 
| Leland Stanford’s collection of works of art will be presented to the 
city of San Francisco, and placed in a building in Golden Gate Park. 


| PREHISTORIC PALACE FOUND ON THE AcropoLis, ATHENS. — The 
London Academy “We hear from Athens that the well-known 
archeologist, Dr. Dorpfeld, has discovered on the Acropolis, between 
the Parthenon and the Erechtheum, remains of a prelistorie palace, 
similar to those found at Hissarlik and Tiryns.” 


says: 





How to Cur ann Trim Grass. — Take a twelve-inch mill file, single 
cut, and wet it with turpentine saturated with camphor, and the work 
can be shaped as easily and almost as fast, as if the material were brass. 
To turn glass in a lathe, put a file in the tool stock, and wet with turpen- 
tine and camphor as before. To square up glass tubes, put them ona 
hardwood mandrel made by driving iron rod with centres through a 
block of cherry, chestnut or soft maple, and use the flat of a single-cut file 
in the tool post, wet as before; run slowly. Large holes may be rapidly 
cut by a tube-shaped steel tool like a file on the angular surface, or 
with fine teeth, after the manner of a rose-bit, great care being neces- 
sary, of course, to back up the glass fairly with lead plates or otherwise, 
to prevent breakage from unequal pressure. This tool does not require 
an extremely fast motion. Lubricating as before, neat jobs of boring 
and fitting glass can be made by these simple means. ‘The whole secret 
is in good, high steel, worked low, tempered high, and wet with turpen- 
tine standing on camphor. — Exchange. 





Aw Arcuirecr’s Suir.— A case recently tried before Judge McDer- 
mott, Circuit Court, Hudson county, N. J., possesses considerable inter- 
est and encouragement to all architects who are courageous enough to 
assert their rights. Frederick B. White, architect, brought suit to re- 
cover three-and-one-half per cent commission for furnishing working 
drawings and details for a house to cost $6,000, for W. A. Marshall. 
Henry E. Wills represented the plaintiff, and Randolph Parnsley and 
William Brinckerhoff, the defendant. Plaintiff proved by numerous let- 
ters from defendant that plans were ordered and that there were many 
consultations, etc. A competent builder testitied that the house could 
be built for $5,900, and F. A. Wright, of Messrs. Rossiter & Wright, 
architects, gave expert testimony as to the value of the plans and the 
usual rate of compensation. ‘The defendant claimed that the 
could not be built for $6,000 ; that after trying to obtain satisfactory es- 
timates, he had to give up the idea of building, the lowest estimate re- 
ceived being $7,500. He admitted ordering plans, but claimed that as 
they were of no use to him, he should not be obliged to pay for them. 
He further claimed that the plaintiff made a definite contract to make 
plans of a house that could be built for $6,000, and testimony to this 
effect was given. The Judge decided for the plaintiff, awarding him 
three-and-one-half per cent of $5,900, with costs of suit. — Northwestern 


Architect 


house 
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A Lire ror A Lire.—A slater was engaged in repairing the roof 
of a house, and while so engaged, through some false step or some other 
accident, lost his balance and rolled down the slanting side of the roof, 
and fell over the edge into the street below. Just at this moment — 
unfortunately for himself, though fortunately for the slater —a man 
was passing along the street just in front of the house whose roof was 
being repaired. Upon him the slater feel, knocking him to the ground 
with such force that he eventually died of the injuries he received ; 
while the slater does not seem to have been much the worse for his 
fall, being saved from any violent concussion with the hard pavement 
by the interposition of the body of the unfortunate wayfarer. ‘Tlie 
dead man’s son brought an action against the slater, asking that he 
might receive punishment for killing his father, and be made to pay to 
him, the son, damages to compensate him for his loss. The King, before 
whom the matter was laid, inquired into it, and satisfied himself that 
the slater was in no way to be blamed, his fall and its fatal consequence 
being purely accidental. In delivering his judgment, he said that it 
was natural that the son should desire some satisfaction for the death 
of his father at the hands of the man who had killed him, and that this 
he was ready to order him. ‘lhe slater must go and stand exactly in 
the position where the deceased man had been at the time of the acci 
dent, and the son might mount on to the roof of the house and throw 
himself thence on to the slater, and so mete out to him the same treat- 
ment as had been meted out to his (the plaintiff’s) father. The son, 
however, like Shylock, declined to run the risks incidental to carrying 
out the judgment ; 


- Chambers’s Journal. 


Evecrriciry at THE ExpLosion OF FLoop Rock, New York 
Harpor. — Only 600 of the 15,700 cartridges used in this large explo- 
sion were exploded by electricity, the remainder being exploded by 
the concussion produced by the ignition of those 600 cartridges. ‘The 
electric fuzes were arranged in twenty-four circuits containing twenty- 
five fuzes each, and the electricity was supplied by a bichromate of 
potash battery of sixty cells. The method of firing the charge was by 
connecting the terminals these circuits in cups ol mercury, and 
a bent wire hung over them by a string containing electric fuzes fired 
by means of a key froma battery on the shore, 
fuze in question by a sub-marine cable. This closing of the key also 
operated the shutters of cameras, which took instantaneous photographs 
of the explosion at intervals of The same action of the 
key also sent a signal to several observatories, so that the amount of 
the vibration of the earth’s surface and its rate might be noted. As 
the explosion was delayed some fifteen minutes, some observers had 
ceased waiting for the signal, while others kindly recorded seismo 
graphic vibrations of the earth’s surface at the appointed time, but 
some quarter of an hour previous to the actual occurrence of the ex- 
plosion. At the observatory of Harvard University, two hundred and 
twenty miles north-east of New York, a tremor of the earth was 
observed which began two and one-half minutes after the time of the 
explosion, and continued for about two and one-half minutes. — Lnyi- 
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WE believe that preparations have been made which assure to subscribers to the American Architect for 1886 a peculiarly 


sitll ies silicate 
eT re 
one pecan reas 


well-balanced and readable journal. 


on 


It is not possible to cover during a single year all the branches of art, science, and literature which interest the profession ; 
we have, therefore, selected for treatment during the coming year the following topics : — 


“The Processes of Mural Painting,” an illustrated series of papers by Frederic Crowninshield, artist 
will appeal to those interested in the arts of interior decoration. 





“Safe Building,” a series of papers by Louis De Coppet Berg, architect, being the work of a practising 





architect and not that of a mere book-maker or theorist, will be unquestionably acceptable to the younger men, at least 
Mr. Berg, aiming to make his work of the greatest value to the largest number, will confine himself in his mathemat 





ical demonstrations to the use of arithmetic, algebra and plane geometry. In short, these papers may be expected to 
be in the highest sense practical. 

“Architect, Builder and Client before the Law,” by T. M. Clark, architect, which will not 
begin to appear before the last half of the year, will, we believe, form that compendium of laws affecting the practice 
of the architect in this country and that digest of leading cases under these laws, the present want of which is so 
serious a hindrance to an architect’s understanding his own position as regards his clients and his contractors. 





“Ancient and Modern Light-Houses,” a series of illustrated papers, by Major D. P. Heap, Secretary 
of the Light-House Board, besides their value from an historical point of view, will have a very real interest to a 
profession which has so often to deal with delicate and unusual conditions affecting the stability of foundations and 
the construction of lofty towers. There is so much of romance attaching to all that relates to storm and shipwreck, that 
we believe even lay-readers will find enough of anecdotic interest in these papers to hold their attention. 





“The Water Supply of Buildings,” a series of illustrated papers, by John Pickering Putnam, architect 
will serve to indicate that the interests of sanitation will not be neglected. 





“Strolls about Mexico,” by Sylvester Baxter, will for some time longer do much to enlighten us as to the 
architecture and style of life to be found in our sister republic. ‘These papers will, as in the past, be illustrated. 





“Notes of Travel,” illustrated and unillustrated, by C. H. Blackall, architect, and other tourists, professional 
and unprofessional, will keep our readers fairly posted as to what may be seen and heard away from home. 





“The Legendary Art of the Zunis,” is only mentioned as the subject of a possible series of papers, whose 
appearance will depend on the health of Mr. Frank E. Cushing, the well-known ethnologist, who has expressed a desire 





to prepare some account of the art of his interesting co-religionists. 


“Early Settler Memorials,” a very fully illustrated series of papers, by Truman H. Bartlett, sculptor, will 
discuss the work of some of the most noted American as compared with that of European sculptors. 





Amongst other papers will be some accounts of the various architectural schools in this country; a parallel digest of the 
building-laws in the most important cities; papers on the churches of Paris, etc. 
We feel that subscribers may rest assured that within the ribs of the skeleton we here dangle before their eyes will] 


be found many other things of professional interest and value. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Where so much depends on the interest that the best designers take in making contributienus, it is difficult to make any 
very definite promises. Perhaps the best thing to say is that we are very far from feeling that our illustrations in the past 
cannot be improved upon by those of the future, and that so far as diligence and endeavor on our own part or on the part 
of our draughtsmen go, no effort will be spared to increase the quality of the illustrations which to many are the 
most important part of the journal, We hoped to be able to announce a feature of the illustrations which will add gréatly to 
their interest, but our arrangements are not completed. We can, however, announce a series of measured drawings of Olq 
Colonial Work. 

We can, moreover, promise to subscribers to the 


GELATINE EDITION 


that they will receive — without extra cost —twice the number of gelatine plates than were promised them last year; 
and we may be allowed, perhaps, to suggest a measure of the value of our promises by pointing to the fact that subscribers 


to this edition have received more gelatine plates this year than they were originally promised. 


BUILDING NEWS. 


Out of regard for the interests of a large number of subscribers there will be published during 1886, a mid-week 
supplement, devoted to the dissemination of information concerning new building enterprises. This supplement, small at 
first, as it makes its appearance in the slack season, will be enlarged as the advance of the building season may require. 
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WANTED. 

ITUATION.— Wanted by a young man twenty years 
old, position in a Boston architect’s office; on¢ 
year’s experience in one of the best offices of Phila 
delphia. Address P. O. Box 348, Philadelphia. 


ro. 





WANTED. 

P* RTNER. — A New York architect, whose health 

is poor, wishes a younger man of practical ex 
perience who isa good designer, to take charge of a 
large amount of work. Situation permanent if mutu 
ally satisfactory. Address, stating age and experi 
ence. Address “‘ Business,”’ office American Archi 
tect. tf. 





TRADE SURVEYS. 

A goop deal of inquiry has been stimulated 
during the past thirty days among builders, invest 
ors and others, concerning the best course to pur- 
sue under the advancing tendency in prices. Six 
years ago dealers engaged in all manner of enter- 
prises made a sad mistake. Atthat time they had 
become so accustomed to depression that had con- 
tinued uninterruptedly for six years that they had 
come to regard the depression as a normal condi- 
tion of the country rather than an exceptional one 
When the improvement set in they were not pre- 
pared forit. They were suspicious of it, and with 
owlish wisdom refused to recognize the facts which 
were then pointed out by writers and thinkers of 
national repute, who observed very clearly that 
the causes beneath the surface were driving prices 
to a higher level, and were opening grander oppor- 
tunities for the enterprise of the country than had 
ever been presented in the history of the country 
Prices bounded up. There was a scarcity of mate- 
rial and a stimulus given to industries and manu- 
facturers; buyers and builders were anxious to 
procure material at any price. The experience was 
both fortunate and unfortunate. The boom of 
1880 and 1882 will not be forgotten. It laid the 
foundation for the depression through which we 
have passed. To-day dealers remember it and 
endeavor to utilize the experience dearly bought in 
those days. The question is now whether it is best 
to pursue the course then followed, or to buy 
largely, and if so to what extent. In other words 
what is to be the course of trade during the next 
twelve or twenty-four months. Depressions and 
expansions of trade come unannounced. Could 
they be foreseen they would never happen, because 
producers, builders and investors and all others 
would discount them, and, by their preparations 
for them, avoid the consequences from the sur- 
prises to which the country is periodically treated. 
The present upward movement was scarcely fore- 
seen. The wiser policy always is to be prepared 
for the unexpected. Builders are disposed at the 
present time to place contracts for building mate- 
rial of many kinds for summer delivery. Whole- 
sale lumber dealers in the northwest have been in 
negotiations with buyers in Atlantic coast markets 
with reference to supplies of white-pine for the 
coming year. Dealers in New York, Philadelphia 
and other Western cities have already made large 
sales of certain kinds of lumber, as for instance 
yellow pine, for delivery during the spring and 
summer. 

In the pig-iron industry certain concerns, as for 
instance the Thomas, which operates eleven fur- 
naces, and who may be regarded as the largest 
producers of pig-iron in the country, have sold 
from eight to ten months’ production ahead. 
What the steel-rail men did is too well known to 
call for more than reference. Buyers of every 
kind of building and railroad material are now in 
the market making inquiries and endeavoring to 
decide within themselves whether to buy largely 
or to wait. The doubts usually result in favor of 
the producers of raw material. The feeling pre- 
vails in trade and manufacturing circles that the 





upward tendency is at work, and will run its | 
course, just as all other upward or downward | 
courses have run their course. This view, which 
is generally taken, accounts for the fact that spring 
and summer requirements are being very largely 
filled. Thesmaller buyers will continue their hand- 
to mouth policy, and will probably, in the course 
of a few months, find themselves at a disadvantage | 


in competing for future work with reference to the 
older and heavier concerns, who are now, with 
more wisdom and heavier capital, providing for 
the supplies which they will need next summer. 
At the same time the conclusion that this is the 
only safe course is*questionable. There are some 
causes at work which may make it unsafe, but 
they are of too little significance to obstruct the 
present movement of manufacturers. There is 
scarcely a large concern in the country but that 
has material in hand or under contract tor at least 
ninety days, many for six months, and some for 
nine or ten months. 

Of course if this provision for future require- 
ments is pushed too far, it will have the usual 
effect of stimulating production unduly, and thus 
once more lay the foundations for over-production 
and all the attendants of it with which the world is 
familiar. Manufacturers themselves know the 
langer they are running, and are endeavoring to 
avoid it. Producers in their respective avenues 
honestly enough intend not to be caught in the 
excitement of the swelling production to extreme 
limits, but after all may be dragged in and carried 
along with the stream. Herein lies the danger. 
At the present, production is no more than enough 
to meet the actual requirements of the country in 
any branch. The mistakes, if there are any made, 
will be hereafter. If the present course is pur- 
sued, prices will not advance much beyond where 
they are, and the danger of the depression will be 
avoided. 

It is to the advantage of builders that this wis- 
dom should prevail and this foresight be main- 
tained. The building activity of the next year or 
two depends upon the preservation of uniform 
prices, at least upon the prevention of excessive 
prices. The general tendency is upward rather 
than downward. The productive capacity is being 
increased as rapidly as it is safe, in fact more rap- 
idly than prudence would dictate. The chances 
are that we will find ourselves in due time in 
another depression, with the extreme wisdom, 
high prices and great production along with it. 

The lumber interests look for a gentle advance 
in lumber between now and April first. The iron 
and steel interests are insured of a steady improve- 
ment in prices, at least until that date. The action 
of the Jeading brickmakers a week or two ago, in 
advancing prices, will be followed by others. The 
slate interests have finally decided upon a course 
which will involve less competition and former 
prices for the coming season. The manufacturers 
of cements, plasters, etc., have not as yet named 
higher prices, but no doubt expect to profit by the 
general improvement. The makers of belting, 
pumps, engines, and of mechanical appliances en- 
tering into the furnishment of machine-shops, have 
as yet made but very little change in their circular 
prices, but are contemplating a reduction of dis- 
counts, which means higher prices to them. 

Reports of building operations from the leading 
cities so far as they have been completed, show a 
general improvement in the building of 1885 over 
that of 1884. In some New England towns the ex- 
pansion has been about the same as the year pre- 
vious. The chief improvement in building activity 
was exhibited in smaller manufacturing towns 
rather than in the cities where economic advan- 
tages are to be secured, and where the tide of cap- 
ital seems to flow in preference to larger centres. 
fo some extent this tendency of capital tu flow 
into smaller towns is due to what appears to be on 
the surface the arbitrary action of trade unionism. 
This factor, however, may be regarded as a con- 
stant one, for it 1s present in about the same force 
at all points, and is likely to grow in strength, as 
the workers find themselves by their combination 
to gain victories, which have been out of their 
reach heretofore because of their disintegration. 
The labor question deserves special attention just 
at this time, because of the effects which contem- 
plated combinations and movements may have 
upon the cost of building to be prosecuted this 
year. It is the intention of united labor to concen- 
trate its energy upon a reduction of the hours of 
labor. The movement is a strong one. Its chief 
weakness lies in the lack of unity among workers 
themselves, as to the desirability of a reduction. 
But it will be pushed enthusiastically, and if not 
universally successful as is far from probable, fu- 
ture attempts will be made. No quarrel will be 
made over the result of the twenty per cent reduc- 
tion in wages at present. The objective point at 
present is the reduction of hours. Wages will be 
left to take care of themselves. A few extensions 
to this rule will probably be made. The leaders 
of the movement recognize that if a reduction in 
the number of hours of daily labor could be made, 
that a strong point is made for demanding ten 
hours pay for eight hours work, which is the real 
objective point of the entire movement. Within 
the past sixty days, since the full extent of the fall 
trade could be measured, an unusual number of 
railway enterprises have been projected. Compan- 
ies have been formed to prosecute large manufac- 
turing and mining enterprises. Within the past 
thirty days the architects of Boston and Philadel- 
phia have received instructions to make drawings 
and estimates for a number of manufacturing and 
mining enterprises, which will employ a very large 
amount of capital. The industrial activity of the 
winter will stimulate enterprise in this direction 
for the coming spring. The manufacturers of ele- 
vators, hoisting-machines, hydraulic machinery, 
stationery engines, freight and passenger cars and 


| of railway appliances, besides the manufacturers 


of iron and steel are all booking plenty of orders 
at better prices, and are confident that their entire 
capacity will be fully employed, until the stimulat- 
ing causes of the present exceptional activity have 
exhausted themselves. 
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DAUCHY & CO., 
126 & 127 Indiana 8t., (near Wells), 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


9 

H.W. JOHNS 
ASBESTOS: 
Roofing, Building Felt, 

Steam Packings, Boiler Coverings, 
Fire Proof Paints, Cements, Etc. 
Samples and Descriptive Price Lists Free. 

H. W. JOHNS M’F’G CO., 87 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y, 
175 Randolph St., Chicago; 170 N, 4th St., Philadelphia, 


Architectural Periodicals, 


Prices for 1886. 






Ross Patent 
Light. 








The London Architect, per year, Lara - $5.25 

British Architect, ~ . . . 5.2! 

Building News, os ° . . 5.75 
A. H. ROFFE & CO., 


11 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


A book of 100 pages. The 

EWSPAP best book for an advertiser 
to consult, be he experi- 

RTISIN enced or otherwise. It con- 
Gains lists of newspapers 


and estimates of the cost 
of advertising. The advertiser who wants to spend 
one dollar, finds in it the information he requires, 
while for him who will invest one hundred thousand 
dollars in advertising, a scheme is indicated which 
will meet his every requirement, or can be made todo 
so by slight changes easily arrived at by correspond- 
ence. One hundred and fifty-three editions have been 
issued. Sent, post-paid, to any address for 10 cents. 
Apply to GEO, P,. ROWELL & Co., NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce St. (Printing- 
House Sq.), New York, 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 





[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe 
etally from the smaller and outlying towns.) 








BUILDING PATENTS. 





[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 

ether with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 

ef the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
twenty-five cents.1 





333,108. WRENCH.—Robert S. Carr, Hamilton, O. 

333,119. PIPE FOR FLOORINGS, CEILINGS, AND 
OTHER BUILDING PuRPOSES. — Ferdinand Ephraim, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

353,127. ART OF DECORATING WOOD AND OTHER 
OPAQUE BopiEs.—Wm. Hyland, New Haven, Conn. 

333,131. FIRE-ALARM SIGNAL, — William J. Kee- 
nan, Boston, and Eugene M. Wilson, Worcester, Mass. 


333,134. Hop-ELEVATOR. — Frank W. Keys, New 
York, N. Y. 
333,138. COMBINATION OF ASBESTUS BOARD, AS- 


BESTUS FELT, OR ASBESTUS PAPER WITH OTHER 
FLEXIBLE MATERIAL.—Francis Line, Detroit, Mich, 
333,169. MIXED PaInt.—Joseph Stackhouse, 
Stockton, Cal. 
333,170. AUGER.—Geo. F. Stearns, Chester, Conn. 
333,171. AUTOMATIC FIRE-FXTINGUISHING APPAR- 
ATus.—D. C, Stillson, Somerville, Maas. 
333,177. CHEMICAL FIRE-ExTINGUISHER.—Thomas 
G. Turner, New York, N. Y. 


333,182. FirE-Escapge.— Jerome W. Wetmore, 
Erie, Pa. 
333,184. FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF SAFE.—Wm. 


P. White, Cincinnati, 0. 

333,185. BLIND-RETAINING WAY-STRIP FOR WIN- 
pows.—E. EF. Willer, Milwaukee, WIs. 

333,192. TooL-HaANDLE.—John Balz, Syracuse, N.Y. 

333,199. RATCHET - WRENCH. — Isaac P. Cornog, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

333,228. SASH-FASTENER.—John Huth, Canton, O. 

333,240. SASH OR DOoR-FASTENER. — Christopher 
Longbottom, Bradford, Eng. 

333,241. ACHINE FOR WIRING BLINDS.—Ambrose 
Maher and Michael Greaney, Chicago, III. 


333,261. ADJUSTABLE VISE-JAW.— Edgar Shaw, 
Lynn, Mass. 
333,270. ILLUMINATING SKY-LIGHT, — Theodore J. 


Wilmer, Cincinnati, O. 

333,281. ADJUSTABLE STOP FOR SLIDING DOORS. 
—John B, Chase, Aurora, Il. 

333,287. WinbOow - HANGING. —Caleb Dellenbeck, 
Portland, Oreg. 

333,288. BrRicK-MACHINE.—Victor Doriot, Bristol, 
Tenn, 
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BOOK NOTES. 


“ CLeopatra,” the forthcoming novel by Henry Gréville, is 
said to be a much stronger work than her latest preceding 


stories. It is full of vigor and color, and portrays, in the nat- | 


ural lines of life, certain very picturesque conditions of modern 
Russian life. 


Tue Nation reviews Morse’s “ Japanese Homes” finding it | 


unfairly titled, since there are no homes in Japan, and saying | 


that it should have been ‘ Japanese Houses.” 

The reviewer further remarks : 

“The work is in reality an encyclopedia of the Japanese 
house, treated with the loving hand of a master who admires 
while he writes and draws. The subject has long awaited con- 
scientious treatment, and this it has found in one who is as ac- 
curate as he is painstaking. .. . 

It would be well for those who crowd their houses with bric- 
a-brac from the Archipelago, or who aspire to have a Japanese 
* boudoir,” to read well Professor Morse’s book. ‘To our own 
architects and builders of country seats, and sea-side cottages ; to 
landscape gardeners and decorators, as well as to the general 
reader, the book has a distinct practical value. ‘The three 
hundred or more illustrations are not in the native perspective- 


| 
| 


less style, but are drawn from the original subjects by the pro- | 


fessor himself, and are reproduced with scrupulous fidelity. 
Even the stay-at-home and “ fire-side traveller” can under- 
stand clearly the beautiful sketches and finished pictures. 
While thus a timely work, it is not an ephemeral but a stan- 
dard treatise of enduring interest. . . . 

No such work as this has been done for Japan, and the cath- 
olic sympathies of the author enable him to present the merits 
of the Japanese house from the view of a native. Thus seen, 
it is not the bare and cheerless hut, the cellarless and garret- 
less box devoid of comforts, or the toy-cottage for children, 
which alien tourists so often picture to us. It is rather the 
healthful, comfortable dwelling of a people who love simplicity, 
refinement, and art, whose heart is near to nature, and whose 
eyes have been educated by her repose and beauty.” 


Tue Dorcas Magazine commends Putnam's “ Principles of 





House-Drainage” as “this invaluable book, which no house’ 
owner, builder or plumber should be without.” 


Messrs. Ticknor & Co. have in the press a new book by 
Mr. Maturin M. Ballou. It is entitled, “« Edge Tools of Speech,” 
and is a collection of the wisest sayings of the great thinkers 
and writers of all ages, from Confucius to Ruskin. 

Mr. Charles Caryll’s charming child’s story, “‘ Davy and the 
Goblin,” has already reached a third edition. 


THe sprightly reviewer of Life gives high praise to 
Edward King’s new novel “ The Golden Spike,” which he calls 
‘“‘a good story of love and adventure, told rapidly, gracefully, 
and with finesympathy.” Further, the genial Droch remarks: 

“Tn a word, Mr. King sees things — characters, landscapes, 
incidents — with a clear vision, and knows what he sees. 
More than that, he can tell about them accurately and inter- 
estingly. ‘This is the best journalistic faculty, and is a good 
aid to a novelist. 

We are simply delighted with a fresh, breezy tale, which 
takes us away from the depressing atmosphere of Boston, and 
exhilarates us with the new and glorious scenes of the “ Great 
Northwest.” —— 

Tue new Boston Blue Book shows on one of its pages the 
following apt quotation from a well-known critic: ‘ Howell’s 
is to Boston what Dickens was to London. The future history 
of Boston will be incomplete without Howell’s pictures of the 
city. A good volume might now be filled with them and a 
highly entertaining book it would make Some day we shall 
have a ‘ Boston of Howells,’ as there is to-day a ‘ London of 
Dickens.’ ”’ 

“The Rise of Silas Lapham” which is now everywhere 


| conceded to be Howell’s masterwork, has long sinced passed its 


10,000 copies of sale. The rigidity of Back Bay, the aspi- 
rations of the South End, the Essex-County aristocracy, the 
Vermont red-bloods, and other types, are drawn with clear and 
vivid outlines. —_ 

Rowert Lairp CoLiier’s dainty little book on “ English 
Home Life,” has met with a very pleasant and courteous recep- 
tion from the reviewers, who accord to it a place along-side 
Hawthorne’s * English Note-Books” and Emerson’s “ English 
Traits.” 





333,296. WEATHER- Strip. — William Harrison, 
Kingston, Ontario, Can. 

333,343. STRAINER FOR SINKS. — Christian H. 
Schrack, New York, N. Y. 


Cincinnati, O. 
333,370. MANUFACTURE OF PORTLAND CEMENT. 
James M, Willcox, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Mountain View, Ark to produce 400 a day. 


333,395. APPARATUS FOR DRYING AIR FOR FuR- | BASS HARBOR, ME.—Underwood & Co. are putting up 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


AVONDALE, GA.— The Gin Manufacturing Co., of | 
oon ¢ 5 ase aa s ent Birmingham, Ala., will build a factory here 

333,355. :-PROOF SAFE. — as S. Spivey, an Haan wheacoe arf teerchooneeh 

333,355. FIRE-PROOF SAFE Thomas ns rhe Pere Marquette Millof Butters & P-ters, now 
rebuilding, will be 62/ x 200’ with three wings, vu’ x 
70’. The main building will mill 80,0007 of lumbera 
e290 OF, => ; , »s lay, one carriage being fitted to cut 70-foot sticks 
33% NGE. — Jas. W. Whitmore, Richmond, as Be 8 pia be we igo 
—_— HINGI Jas aie ©, Richmond,| One of the ells will be adapted to shingles, and get 
$33,382, FIREPLACE GRATE.—William R. Belding, | [ot S).000 @ way and another will be @ barrel shop 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


Otto Galdbach, 4 two-st’y brick buildings, 8 8 Mc- 

Elderry St., between Chapel and Wolfe Sts. 
Boston, MAss. Herrick St., vear Hichborn St., 

dwell., 20’ x 28"; John H. Walsh, owner; Alfred 
Randall, builder. 

Cliff St., Nos.\2 and 14, dwell., 21% x 21%; W. R. 
Gray, owner; C. H. Blodgett, builder. 

Walnut Ave., Nos. 67 and 69, dwells., 20’ and 23/ x 
36’; William Donaldson, owner and builder. 

Evans St., cor. Corbett St., dwell., 28’ x 32/ and 42’; 


NACES AND OTHER PURPOSES. — Charles Cochrane, a large canning establishment, 60’ x 80’, with an L owner, E. J. Batchelder; builder, Angus MecDon- 


Stourbridge, County of Worcester, Eng. 80/ long. 
333,405. Door-CHEcK.—William E. Gard, Meriden, 

Conn. mill. 
333,407. REFRIGERATOR-HOUSE.—Du Bois F. Ger- 

alds, Clintondale, N. Y. 


—Kdwin F. Lindsey, Bristol, R. I. works here. 


333,425. HotT-AIR FuRNACE.— Henson Robinson, | BEULAH, 8. C.— James B, Baughman, will build a 
steam corp mill and gin. 
333,434. FACE-PLATE FOR Locks. — George Voll,| Bia R APIDS, MicH.—J. W. 


Springfield, 11. 


Cincinnati, O. 
333,436. STONE-CUTTING MACHINE, — William A. 
Wright, Centreton, N. J. 


333,438, WINDOW-SAsH.—Louis L, Arnold, Buffalo, |, @ddition to his planing mill. 


BaTH, ME. — M. G. Shaw Sons, will build a planing 


BELLEVILLE, ILL.—Blackmer & Post, St. Louis, sew- 
333,418. COUNTERBORING ATTACHMENT FOR Bits, | &-Pipe Mannfacturers, think of building a new pipe 


Hewitt & McClure planing mill. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. — W. B. Brewer, is building an tin roofs; cost, each, $5,500; owner, Mrs. B. Meyers, 


ald. 
Brook Ave., Nos. 67 and 69, dwell., 12’ and 20/ x 68” 
| Ellen F. Gould, owner; A. D. Gould, builder. 
Dorset St., near Dorchester Ave., dwell., 22’ x 36/; 
John Morley, owner and builder. 
Salem St., No. 360, 8 8, dwell., 25/ x 28/; Winslow 
Chapelle, owner; Swanson & Murray, builders, 
Beacon St., No. 260, dwell.. 36 6/7 and 40! x 75’; 
Eliza B. Skinner, owner; L. Willeut, builder. 
Fuller will rebuild the | BROOKLYN, N. Y.— Union St.,n 8, 292’ w Fifth Ave., 
2 two-and-a-half-st’y terra-cotta and brick dwells., 


210 Pacitic St.; architect, W. M. Coots; mason, M. 


. Pn i” aiieidins 7 > ai 7 Meyers. 

N BRISTOL, TENN. —ltis stated that Mr. Burleigh, of Halseu St a eee . ies 

N. X. : - : e : : sees 5 alsey -, ns, 120/ e Stuyvesant Ave., 4 two-st’y 
333,440. Lock AND LATCH COMBINED. — George E, | Obio, will build a handle factory here. brick dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $3,000; owners, 


Bower, Auburn, N, Y. 
Webster City, Io. 


CEILINGs.—M. Gibson, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| plate-glass works. 
333,467. Roorinc CompouND.—Carleton B. Hutch- 


BuTLER, Pa.— W. H. Shields, formerly of the Depau 
333,442. SHUTTER-WORKER.—Frank E. Brown, Plate Glass Works at New Albany, J. H. Shields, 
heretofore secretary of the Pittsburg Plate Glass 
333,459. METHOD OF DECORATING WALLS AND Works, and Eastern capitalists will erect extensive 


Frederick and John Dhuy, 212 Reid Ave.; builder, 
J. Dhoy. 

Prospect Pl., 8 8, 185/ e Grand Ave., 4 three-st’y 
brick dwells., tin roofs; cost, total, $23,000; owner, 
I>. B. Moses, 310 Produce Exchange, New York; 


: : | CHATTANOOGA, TENN.— Morrison & Woodward, will builder, T. H. Remsen. 

‘08, te Mich. Merrill N. Hutehi N build an addition to their mill. Bushwick Ave., 8 e cor. Bleecker St., 8 two-st’y 
333,468. ELEVATOR, —} N. inson, New ; ro stone ‘lls roofs; cost, each, $4,500: 

you N y —— ” — | CHELSEA, MAss.— The Boston Rubber Company is brown-stone dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $4,500; 


sae Ee ye ‘ bla ype : : laa : owner, Jacob Murr, 477 Bedford Ave.; architect 
333,471. WiNDow- Stor FASTENER. —August| building on an additional story to its factory about =~ : , a 


Leische, Syracuse, N. Y. | TS? x 126’. 


333,475. ROLLS FOR ROLLING GIRDER-RAILS,—Ar- | CHICAGO, ILL. — Osear Cobb is the architect of a fur 


J. E,. Dwyer. . 
Third Ave., es, 100/n Twenty-seventh St., three 
st’y brick dwell., tin roof; cost, $4,000; owner, M. 


thur J. Moxham, Johnstown, Pa. | niture factory for Lazarus Silverman on Fillimore Walton, Twenty-seventh St., near Third Ave. 
333,487. BeNCH-OILER.—John H. Stone, Hamilton,| St., to cost $60,000. builder. C. B. Sheiden. , 
Ontario, Canada. The Chicago Forge & Bolt Works, of Chicago, are Fifth St., 8 8, 332 6 w Sixth Ave., 15 two-st’y 
building new works to occupy about eleven acres brick dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $3,500; owner 
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of ground, The entire equipment will cost in the 
neighborhood of $200,000. - LRSM Berens ‘ ; 
The Chicago Metal Felloe Wheel Co., just incorpo- | CHICAGO, ILL.—Treat & Foltz have planned a dwell., 
rated with $100,000 plans to erect buildings at once. | 
| CLEVELAND, 0.— The Hotchkiss & Upson Co., are 
building an addition to their bolt works. 


and builder, Thomas Betts, 371 Sixth St. 


with brown-stone front, for Mrs. Hattie E. Stock- 
ton, to be erected on Rush St., near Bellevue P1.; 
cost, $6,000. 


Dwell. for Norman D. Fraser, 554 West Adams St.; 


| CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. — A large addition to the Con- cost, $9,000. 


Apartment-Houses. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—F. T. Clark, two-st’y flats, 966 West 
Taylor St.; cost, $3,500; architect, W. J. B. McCul- 
lough. saw mill. 

St. Louis, Mo. — P. W. Hassett, 3 adjacent two-st’y | — 


eres «ame | shohocken woollen mills here is under way. 
| CONYERS, GA, — The Conyers Oil and Fertilizer Co., | 
W. L. Peck, president, with a capital stock of $10, 
000, have appointed a committee to secure a site. 
DEERFIELD, Micu. — Peters & Orr, intend to erect a | 


House for Mrs. E. B. Preston, Delaware P1.; cost, 
$11,000. 

H. J. Palmer, three st'y dwell., 3017 South Park 
Ave.; cost, $6,500; architect, W. L. Carroll. 

J. Schnur, two-st’y dwell., 3221 Wabash Ave 
cost, $5,000; architects, Thomas & Rodgers. 

E. B. Tuttle, 3 two-st’y dwells., 3655-3659 Forest 









brick flats; cost, $4,980; P. W. Hassett, architect and Houses Ave.; cost, $12,000; architect, W. H. Drake. 
contractor. arse W. S. Mellen, 3 three-st’y dwells., 428 and 430 La- 
Churches. | BALT IMORE, Mp. —R. E. Diffenderfer, two-st’y brick salle St.; cost, $15,000; architects, Cobb & Frost. . 
— | building (square), s e cor. Gold and Calhoun Sts. E. Pardridge, 2 two-st'y dwells., 3836 and 3838 Vin- 
lew ORLEANS, La.—dJames G. Clark, James A. Ren- | M. A. Jones, 2 two-st’y brick buildings, s s Rice; cennes Ave.; cost, 36,1100 


shaw and G. W. Westfeldt are a building committee } Alley, 
for building a large church. . 


Factories ; Forrest and Hiller Sts. 


‘ . on . , : Thomas C. Locke, 2 two-st’y brick buildings, ws! 
ALBANY, Ga. —N. & A. F, Tift & Co., will rebuild) fount St.,n of Presstman St., and two-st’y brick 


their mills and machine shops, stable in rear, 


between Fremont St. and Arlington Ave. r : 
| Charles Streett, four-st’y brick building, n w cor. St.; cost, $6,000; architect, C. A. Weary. 


J. L. Campbell, 2 three-st’y dwells., 107-117 Leavitt 


G. W. Williams, 2 two-st’y flats, 54 and £6 Camp- 
bell Ave.; cost, $7,000; architect. A. Sprague. 
J. Yazieck, two-st’y flat, 544 West Twentieth St.; 
cost, $3,800. 
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PHardware. 










The Little Gem 


WINDOW BLIND WORKER, 
Opens and closes the blinds 
without raising the window. 
Blinds held firm in any posi- 
tion. To those who wish to 
give our worker a trial we 
send a sample set for 75 cts. 
Trade discounts may be ob- 
tained by addressing. 


A. H. DODD, Hudson, N. Y 














Union Spring Hinges 


ARE 
SIMPLE, EASILY SET, 
CANNOT BE PuT ON WRONG. 
They work either way, right of 
left. All sizes. Single or dou- 
ble acting. 
Por Wire Screens or Light Doors 
they have no equal. 
Send for Price List. 


M. W. ROBINSON. Sone ~~ 
72 Chambers §&.. . New Yor! 





Farquhar’s Improved 


BURCLAR PROOF 


T 


fectly secure lock for the 
window which cannot pos- 





Sash Lock. 


his new device is a per- 






sibly be 
forced open 
from the ou 
side. 


It allows the 
upper sash to be 
dropped for ven- 
tilation and lock- 
ed at any point 
desired. 


Do not fail to 
examine it be- 
fore purchasing 
any Other kind. 


Lock applied. 
Por Sale by Hardware Dealers generally 


CHANDLER & FARQUHAR, 


Manufacturing Agents, 


Kept in po 
sition by 
spring A. 
172 and 179 WASHINGTON ST., BUSTON. 
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Mrs. B, Titus, two-st’'y barn, Van Buren St.; cost, 
$4,000. 

Mrs. A. Tyler, 3 two-st’y dwells., 3210-3214 Vernon 
Ave.; cost, $19,000; architect, F. R. Schock. 

R. M. Hatfield, three-st’y flats, 528 West Lake St.; 
cost, $6,900; architect, W. H. Drake. 

Mrs. M. Griffiths, two-st’y dwell., 287 Leavitt St. ; 
cost, $5,000; architect, R. Rea. 

G. Burch, two-st’y dwell., 3242 Vernon Ave.; cost, 
$4,500; architect, F. B. Townsend. 

J. Sims, two-st’y dwell., 1457 Warren Ave.; cost, 
$4,008; architect, A. J. York. 

L. Kwiakowsky, three-st’y dwell., 102 Mather St.; 
cost, $6,000; architect, E. Schegert. 

J. L. Campbell, 4 two-st’y dwells., 107-117 Leavitt 
St.; cost, $12,000: architect, C. A. Weary. 

W. Mitchell, two-st’y dwell., 3524 Wabash Ave.; 
cost, $4,000; architect, H. Behwaldt. 

F. B. Clark, 4 two-st’y dwells., 958-964 West Tay- 
lor St.; cost, $10,000; architect, W. J. B. McUul- 
lough. 


tT. Louis, Mo. — H. Discher, two-st’y brick dwell.; 
cost, $3,150; G. B. Reid, architect; T. F. Marley, 
contractor. 

Mrs. D. R. Sanders, two-st’y brick and stone 


dwell.; cost, $10,000; Mr. Legg, architect; M. Kirk- 
wood, contractor 

R. W. Frunk, alteration to three-st’y stone dwell.; 
cost, $2,800; Isaac Gaylor, architect; John Wesling, 
contractor. 

Johnson Morrison, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, 
$5,000; A. Baker, architect; Johnson Morrison, con- 
tractor. 

Wm. Whiting, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $2,600; 
G. B. Reid, architect; Wm. Whiting, contractor. 

John Rohan, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $6,700; 
A. L. Mills, architect; M. Dern, contractor. 

Mrs. M. Paulby, two-st’y brick dwell.; 
$5,600; Bryan Brady, architect and contractor. 


cost, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — Two-st'y frame dwell.; cost, 


$3,000; 3204 Second Ave.,s w; H. G. Darrow, owner. 

Two-st’'y frame dwell.; cost, $3,000; 3214 Second 
Ave.,8; Darrow & Perrine, owners. 

Two-st’y frame dwell.; cost, $2,800; 3236 Second 
Ave., 8; H. G. Darrow, owner. 

Two-st’'y frame dwell.; cost, $3,000; w s Four- 
teenth Ave., between Como and Brook Aves.; J. T. 
Elwell, owner. 

Two-st’'y brick veneer dwell.; cost, $3,500; ws 
Fourteenth Ave., between Como and Brook Aves., 
8; @wner, same as last. 

Two-st’y brick veneer dwell.; cost, $4,000; 8 w s 
Fourteenth Ave., between Brook and Rollins Ave., 
8; Owner, Same as last. 

Three two-st’y frame dwells.; cost, each, $3,000; 
2433, 2426 and 2441 Ninth Ave., 8s; C. W. Punty, 
owner. 

Two-st’y frame dwell.; cost, $3,500; 2441 South 
Emerso. Ave.; Nellie B Mortimer, owner. 

I'wo-st’y frame dwell.; cost. $4,000; 707 North Oli- 
ver Ave.; J.G. Myers, owner. 

Two-st’y brick veneer dwell.; cost, $16,000; n e cor. 
Seventeenth St. and Spruce Pl.; S. H. Baker, 
owner. 

Two-st’y frame dwell.; cost, $4,000; 2522 Garfield 
Ave., 8; Veness Bros., owners. 








MADE ONLY BY 


THE SMITH & ECCE MANUFACTURING CO., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
The most reliable and economical article in the market for the purpose. GREAT TENSILE STRENGTH 


Does not corrod 
pulley, and gives satisfaction wherever it is used. 
P 


ie ; does not lose its vitality by es use, Or ex 


ure to the elements ; runs over auy 


tures made of steel wire, is very simple and easily ap- 


Prices very low. Samples sent to any architect in the United States, free, on application. Now in use 


n State House, Hartford ; Providence Cit 


all ; Si 
Vancorniear and Florence Flats, New York; Boreel Bu 
ments, and Patent Office, Washington, D. C.; Herald Building, Boston, and very many other fine b 


all parts of the United States. 


r Building, Chicago; J.C. Fi 


*s, Menlo Park, Cal. ; 
ilding, New York; new State War and py | Depart 
ldings iu 





The “CLIMAX” Rail for 


a 1. Roving Se door open, with centre rail 
level with floor. Fig. 2. Section of sheave, show- 
ing ite position on rail. Fig. 3. Showing the door 
closed, with sheave in position and centre rail de- 
pressed. Fig. 4. Showing the track running off in 
the recess. 

We claim for this rail all of the following advan- 


es: 
t is level with the floor, offering no obstruction 

in walking, dancing, moving of furniture, etc, 

The door cannot get off the track, and runs light- 
ly, smoothly, and noiselessly. 

Phe house ‘does not have to be built for the track, 
it can be laid in old houses as well as in new. 
Full directions for laying them sent with each Track, 

Models sent on application. 
Manufactured only by the “CLIMAX” Rail Co. 
Address all 

Communications to 





¢ 


all Sliding Doors. 


—A 


Send for Circulars and Price Lists. 





GEO. F. TAYLOR, Business Manager, 134 Water St., New York. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


Two-st’y frame dwell.; 
Ave.,sw; Pike & Amory, owners. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


cost, $3,800; 2501 Fourth | Newrown, Fia.—A jail to cost $12,640, will be built 


here. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Sharpnack St., cor. Musgrove | OMAHA, NEB., is calculating on building a new city- 
St., 2 two-st’y dwells., 15’ x 40’; Martin Hetzel, con- | 


tractor. 
Twentieth St.,n of Tasker St., 6 two-st’y dwells., 
16’ x 42’; David Marshall, owner. 
Barnswell St., n of Lombard St., three-st’y dwell., 
20’ x 56’: Edw. Harkins, builder. 
Public Buildings. 

AGNews, CAL. —The State will build a new insane 
asylum, at a cost between $100,000 and $200,000. 

BRATTLEBORO, VT.—The Free Public Library, which 
the town is to have through the muniticence and 
public spirit of George J. Brooks, is to be completed 
by October 1, 1886, 
1” x 35’, and will be constructed of pressed brick, 
with brownstone, granite and terra-cotta trimmings. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. — New market houses will be 
built here early in the spring, to cost $40,000. Mayor 
Sharp has the matter in charge. 

COLUMBIA, TENN.— New court-house, to cost $20,000. 
J. L. Williams has the matter in charge. 

GLENCOE, ILL. — The Catholic Orphan Board will re- 
build the Catholic protectorate at a cost of $15,000. 
GRAND CROSSING, ILL. — Osear Cobb of Chicago, has 
planned an addition to the Grand Crossing hotel, to 

cost $20,000. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.— The Union Railway Directory 
have determined to take steps to build a new depot 
early in the spring, and for that purpose $1,000,000 
worth of bonds will be issued. The committee in 
charge are Ingalls, McKoen, McCullough and 
Malott. 


It will be 28/ x 50’, with a wing | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


i 


JEFFERSON, ILL.—The Trustees of this place have de- | 


cided to build a new jail. 


| 


LAMAR, Mo.—There is talk of building a court-house 


for Barton County. 
LITTLE Rock, ARK. — The State of Arkansas is ex- 


pos a large amount of money here in State | 


yuildings, and these are now under course of con- 
struction, 

The Arkansas School for the blind, main building, 
44’ x 176’, and two wings each, 42’ x 71’; cost, $3,800; 
B. J. Bartlett, architect. 

Main building of the Deaf Mute Institute, 80’ x 
104’; estimated cost, $20,000; B. J. Bartlett, archi- 
tect. 

Insane Asylum, two wings each, 56’ x 176/; esti- 
mated cost, $60,000; T. Harding, architect. 

Kemodelling and enlarging the State House; es- 
timated c st, $40,000; T. Harding, architect. 

And two large additional buildings to the State 
Penitentiary; estimated cost, $60,000; J. W. Laven- 
der, architect. 

Los ANGELEs, CAL.—A new court-house is to be built 
here, at a cost of $250,000 to $300,000. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky. — Work has been begun on a new 
union depot here. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — ‘lhe monming Committee in | 
a 


charge of the new public library has invited the 
—— architects to submit drawings: Messrs, 
George M. Goodwin, Hodgson & Son, Long & Kees. 
C. 8S. Sedgwick, and W. C. Whitney, of Minneapo- 
lis; Mr. Wileox, of St. Paul; Mr. E. T. Mix, of Mil- 
waukee, and Mr. H. Langford Warren, of Boston. 
The building is to be situated on the cor. of Henne- 
pin Ave. and Tenth St., on a lot 132’ front by 150° 
deep. Itis to contain a library 200,000 volumes be- 
sides rooms for certain societies. The competition 
will close on February 1, 1886. 

NEWARK, O.—The County Commissioners have pur- 
chased a site for a children’s home. 

NEw BepFrorpD, Mass.—The Mayor recommends the 
erection of a police station at the North End. 

New BRITAIN, Conn.—The citizens have subscribed 
$14,000 for a new Y. M. C. A. building. 

NEW ORLEANS, La.—A Jewish orphan-home, to cost 
$70,000; architects, Thomas Sully & Co, 





BROOKLYN, N. Y.— Ninth St., n @ cor. 


hall, a Board of Trade building, three new bank 
buildings, and a Y. M. C. A. building in 1886. 

ScoTr Counry, 10,, will probably build a court-house 
next season. The commissioners of that county are 
now making a tour of inspection to Illinois and In- 
diana cities to obtain pointers. Their first business 
was to inspect the court-house at Chicago. 

Railroad Buildings. 

ALBANY, N. ¥.—The Express asserts that a union de- 
pot is to be constructed here by all the railroads en- 
tering the city. It will be built at the foot of 
Speucer St., three blocks north of the present sta- 
tion. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA,— Mr. W. Walters, architect of 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, has prepared 
plans for a railway depot here, and has advertised 
for bids. 

LA Crosse. W18s.—The car and machine shops of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Northwestern Railroad are 
to be built here. 

SPRINGFIELD, MAsSs.—Among the bills introduced in 
the United States: Senate by Mr. Dawes, was the 
erection of a public building at Springfield, Mass.; 
cost, $150,000, 


SPRING PLACE, GA.—A new court-house is to be built 


here. 
School-Houses. 


FARIBAULT, MINN.—A school-bouse will probably be 


built on the Seabury Mission property. 


HiIGuMorE, D. T. —Professor Black is looking up the 


advantages of this place as a location for the Chris- 
tian College. 


OMAHA, NEB. — Henry Vose, architect, has prepared 


plans for a new building for the Episcopal semi- 
nary; cost, $15,000. 


WEsTBROOK, Mass.— A special town meeting has 


voted to rebuild the Warren School-House, and 
appropriated $4,000 for the purpose. 
Stores, 

BARRON, MINN. — Carpenter & Coleman are making 
arrangements to rebuild their store. 

Boston, Mass.—AHartford St., cor. Wendall St., mer- 
cantile, 20° x 50/; James H. Stark, owner; D. A. 
Berry, builder. 

Gowanus 

Canal, one-st’y frame shed, gravel roof; cost, 36,500; 

owner, New York Tartar Co., on premises; builder, 

B. Gallagher. 

Ellery St., ns, 3%! from Nostrand Ave., 2 three- 
st’y frame (brick-filled) stores and tenements, tin 
roofs; cost, each, $5,200; owner, Charlotte M. Good- 
win; architect, J. E. Sagar. 

Fourth Ave., w 8, 75’ n Thirty-ninth St., three-st’y 
frame stores and tenement, tin roof; cost, $35,500; 
owner, Mary A. Baxter, 2312 Fourth Ave., N 
York; architect, W. B. Robinson; builder, J. H. 
O’ Rourke. 

E. F. Gaylor is preparing plans for a four-st’y 
brick store and tenement, to be built on the se cor. 
of Madison St. and Ralph Ave. 









CuHIcaGo, ILL. — Wm. Fearing, seven-st’y store and 


office-building, 316 Dearborn St.; cost, $20,000; archi- 
tect, J. M. Van Osdell. 
H. H. Gage, three-st’y stores and flats, 823 West 
Indiana St.; cost, $4,200; architect, F. Strauber. 
Y. Davidson, three-st’y stores and flats, 59 Wilson 
St.; cost, $8,500; architect, G. W. Ackerman. 
L. Wickersheim, three-st’y store and flats, 737 
Larrabee St.; cost, $6,000; architect, A. Blumenthal, 
NortH ADAMS, MAss.—Work has begun on Matthew 
Owens’s new building, cor. of Main and Marshall 
Sts. The building will be 30’ x 42’, three-st’y. 
ST. Louis, Mo. — St. Louis News Company, three-st’y 
brick business house; cost, $33,000; J. I. Taylor, 
architect; Mulcahy & Milburn, contractors. 
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Boynton Furnace Co,, 


94 BEEKMAN ST., N.Y. 


75 AND 77 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers of 


BOYNTON’S CELEBRATED FURNACES, 


Ranges, Baltimore Heaters, etc. 


With 1883-4-5 Improvements. 

























N. A. Boynton, President, ) ,, Jnventors of all “ Boynton” 


" - . — Furnaces, which have been on 
C. B, Boynton, Sec. & Treas. } the market for over 33 years. 






40 Years in this line of Business. (Boynton’s Duplex Roasting and Broiling Range.) tbe 





(Boynton’s New Gas-Tight Furnace.) Over 50,000 ** Boynton’”’ Furnaces now in use. 










RA@WwA LAMA CO. | “SS | 
cates = STABLE. FITTINGS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


(Established 1843.) 


Builders’ 


hy i 
Hardware, ith el) ih \\ 
FINE CASTINGS | HAY RACKS, MANGERS, ETC., ETC. 


tar Send for Prices and Cuaieguen ‘ 
SAMUEL S. BENT & SON, 


Bronze, Brass, & Iron. 111 Chambers St., New York. 














Frank O. Worthley’s Broad-Gauge Iron Stalls, 


Improved Mangers, Gutters, Sereens, Clock 
Feeders, Stable Trimmings and Novelties ' 
are the result of ten years’ experience and 
themaking of the best fittings. 53 Elm St., 
Boston. Illustrated Catalogue free. 













































Full Line of Samples and 






Goods may be found at 


36 Pearl St., Boston, and 148 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 

















BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. PROPOSALS. } PROPOSALS. 


; | . “ — 
Stable. office on and after Monday, the 11th day of January Bidders can bid for either one or more of the sec- 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. — Barnswell St.,n of Lombard | next (1886), where printed forms of tender can be | tions; but each section must be bid for, and will be 
St., two-st’y stable, 16” x 20/; Edw. Harkins, con- | obtained. awarded separately. Any bidder for more than one 
tractor. A like class of information relative to the works | section who will not accept an award for one section 
’ north of Allenburg will be furnished at the resident | only, must so state in his bid. 

Theatres. engineer’s office, Thorold; and for works south of Al- Fach bid must be enclosed in a sealed envelope, in- 
New Yor«, N. Y.—The Arion Society of New York | lanburg, plans, specitications, ete., may be seen at the | dorsed with the name of the person or persons making 

is about to erect a concért-hall, to cost $200,000, resident engineer’s office, Welland. the same, and the section for which it is made. 
OWATONNA, MINN.—At a meeting of the G. A. R. Contractors are requested to bear in mind that ten-| bach bid mus’ state the name and place of residence 


Post, recently a committee of five was appointed | ders will not be consitered unless made strictly in | of the persons making the same, and the names of all 
to devise ways and means for the erection of a G, | accordance with the printed forms, and, in the case of | persons interested with them therein; also that it is 
A. K. Memorial Hall firms, except there are attached the usual) signatures, | made without any connection with any other persons 
the nature of the occupation and o- of residence of | making another bid for the same work, and is in all re- 
: each member of the same; and further, an accepted | spects fair and without collusion or fraud; that no 
PROPOSALS. bank check for the sum of two thousand dollars or | member of the Aqueduct Commission, or of the Com- 





SE —__——— | more, according to the extent of the work on the sec- | mon Couneil, no head of a Department, Chief of a Bu- 
ATHING AND PLASTERING. tion, must accompany the respective tenders, which | reau, Deputy thereof or Clerk therein, or «ther office 
[At Oxford, Miss.] | sum shall be forfeited if the party tendering declines | of the Corporation, or any person in the employ of the 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERVISING A RCHITE¢ ry entering into contract for the works, at the rates | Aqueduct Commissioners, is directly or indirectly ; 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, stated in the offer submitted. | interested in the bid, or in the work to which it re- t 
WASHINGTON, D, C., December 31, 1885. j The amount required in each case will be stated on | lates, or in the profits thereof. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until | the form of tender. Each bid must be verified by the oath of the parties 


2 P.M., onthe 25th day of January, 1886, forall The check or money thus sent in will be returned | making the same, that the several matters therein 
lathing and plastering required in the court-house, | to the respective parties whose tenders are not ac- | stated are true, and must be accompanied by a certi- 


post-office, ete., building at Oxford, Miss., in accord- cepte ad. fied check upon a national or State bank of the city of 
ance with drawings and specifications, copies of which This Department does not, however, bind itself to | New York, drawn to the order of the Comptroller of 
and any additional information may be obtained on | accept the lowest or any tender. .., | the City of New York, for anamount not less than tive 
application at this oftice or the office of the superin- 525 By order, A. P. BRADLEY. per cent of the amount of the security required for 
tendent. entices ' the faithful performance of the contract. Such: heck 
Bids must be ay cM; by a certified check for —_—_——————— | must not be enclosed with the bid or proposal, but 
$200. M. E. BELL, Supervising Architect. YTONE AND BRICK WORK. | must be delivered to the Aqueduct Commissioners, or 
24 S {At Minneapolis, Minn.) | to the M4 Secretary, for delivery to the Comprtrolier. 

+ mre " RSE NREL 5 a OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, All deposits, except those of the sucerssful bidders, 
ee AND ELEV ATORS. : TREASURY DEPAR! MENT, | ois be returned by the Comptroller to the persons 
[At Cincinnati, 0.) WASHINGTON, D. C., December 21, 1885. |} making the same, within three days after the eon- 


OFFICE BOARD OF TRUSTEES TO REBI ILD ) 
CourkT-Hovusk, HAMILTON CouNTY, O 
CINCINNATI, January ¥, 1886, j 


Sealed proposals will be received at this office until | tracts are awarded. If the successfu) bidders shal) 
2Pr.M., on the 20th day of January, 1886, for all | neglect or refuse to execute the contract within ten 
: : . - : : the stone and brick work for the superstructure of | days after notice of the award to them, the amount of 

Sealed bids with designs, specitications and samples | the post-office, etc., building, at Minneapolis, Minn., | their deposits will be forfeited to and retained by the 
will be received at this office un'il Saturda:, Feb- | jn accordance with drawings and specification, copies | City of New York, as liquidated damxges for such 
ruary 6th, 1886, at 9.30 A. M. » for furnishing the | of which and any additional information may be had | neglect or refusal, pursuant to the provisions of See- 

1, stained-g ass windows; 2, elevators. on application at this office or the office of the super- | tion 29 of Chapter 490 of the Laws of 1883; but if they 














In rebuilding the cours house “9 Hamilton ¢ poe f intendent, on and after January 2, 1886. shall execute the contracts within the time aforesaid, 
O., according to plans and aoe = on tile a Ty | Bids must be accompanied by a certified check for | the amount of their deposits will be returned to them. 
office, and at the office of Jas. W. McLaughlin, archi- | go 099 for stone and $1,000 for brickwork. The amount of security required in the contracts 
tect, Nos. 46 and 47 Johnston Building. The bids must E. BELL, for each section is as follows: — 
be — on ~~ b ne that will be turnished on de- | 524 Acting Supervising Architect. Section 12, fifty-five thousand dollars. 
mand by said Boars os ———————————EE Section 15, fifty-seven thousand dollars. 
§ The Board reserves the right to reject any and all <i Section 14. eighty-five thousand dollars. 
i di ls. By order of a Board. 1 Aa EDUC. [At New York, N. Y.) The surety required is that of two or more house- 
f 525 J. CLIFFORD GOULD, Clerk. a AQUEDUCT Onieemeenanenir OFFICE *) | holders or resident freeholders of the State of New 
; ANAL SINKS, ETC } = Koom 209 SrEWART BUTI mene’ York (who must collective y qualify for double the 
y . "At Welland Canal, Canada.) | NEw YoOrK, December 30, 1885. amount of the bond) or av improved surety company 
e to- °e in ‘ « | incorporated under the laws of this Stat 
DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS, | | Bids or proposals for constructing Sections 12, 13 Piet encauan ned eiehdemen OF the Gerettes erent be 
OTTAWA, December 9, 18-5. § aud 14 of the new Croton Aqueduct in the Twelfth mean oo ie bids on ee 
Sealed tenders, addressed to the undersigned and | Ward of the City of New York, will be received at The Ac ueduct Commissioners reserve the right to 
endorsed “Tender for the Welland Canal,” will be) this office until Wednesday, January 20, 1886, | 507 any and all bids, if they deem it for the best 
received at this oftice until the arrival of the Eastern | at 2 o'clock, P. M., at which place and bour they will ae of the city s( ‘to do. ~ : : 





and Western mails, on Monday, the 25th day of | be publicly opened and read by the Aqueduct Com- 


January next (1886), for raising the w: alls of the | missioners; and the award of the contracts will be Blank forms for bid or proposal, and proper enve- 


lopes for their enclosure; forms of the contract, speci- 





j locks, weirs, ete, and increasing the height of the made by said Commissioners as soon thereafter a3 | 6 ohio eg and bond: copies of plums. and all other in- 
5 banks of that part of the Welland Canal between practicable. f “s a ae “end j 
\ : , , : 7 . : ormation require !, can be obtained at the office of 17 
Port Dalhousie and Thorold, and for deepening the rhe portion of the new aqueduct for which bids are ~ mage a ; 
: - . Thor ’ , . " : ; 3 the Aqueduct Commis-ioners, Room 209, Stewart . 
summit-level between Thorold and Ramey’s Beud, hereby invited is from the easterly side of the Harlem muttline: New Tork 
near Humberston. | River, across and under that river, and thence south- B ane f the -amedak Comnmniastoners ; 
The works throughout will be let in sections. ward to One Hundred and Thirty-fifth St. and Con- 7 lesa setageee — 
Maps of the several localities, together with plans vent Ave.,a distance of 13,800/, the whole being in JAMES W. McoCULLOH, 





and descriptive specifications, can be seen at this tunnel and divided into three sections. | 526 Ddecretary. 
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Jron-Work. 





MESKER & BRO., 
Galvanized Iron Cornices 
Window Caps and SKYLIGHTS. 


Send for Catalogue. 


te 429 South Sixth St., ST. LOUIS, MO 


421 


C. F. HOLLINCSHEAD, 
‘ey Wrought-lron 
: Railings, 


= Cresting, 
( Finials, etc. 













Doors, Shutters, 
| Light Iron Roof 
Trusse 8, Fire- 
Ese apes, 
Ete. 


ips Works, 


Camden, N.J.- 


PENNSVLYANIA CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Architectural Iron-Work, 














Steel Jails, Vault-Doors, - offs, Riveted Girders, Stair 
ways, Bridges, Fen . lron Bedsteads 
and Cresting. 
Offices: No. 132 First Avenue, 


PITTSBURCH, Penn. 








Olin: FACTURERS:OF. 


OUGHT iRON BE 


bh : pie 
ty petge ae of she 
4s SERS AND atte 
EUN-APPLICATU 


x 








E. C. COOPER & CO., 
E. C, COOPER, late of Manly & Cooper. 
Ornamental Iron Works, 


39th and Woodland Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Stairs, Doors, Stable-Fittings, 

Tree-Guards, Settees, etc. 


Railings, Fountains, 
Crestings, Shutters, 
Builders’ Artistic Lron-Work a Specialty 





SAMUEL J. CRESWELL, 


IRON WORKS, 


Twenty-third and Cherry Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
Fronts for Buildings, Columns, Girders, Wrought-Iron 
Beams, Sidewalk Lights, Drinking-Fountains, Garden 
Vases, Stairs, Crestings, Stable Fixtures, L: mp-Posts, 
Railings. 





SUUUUUEEUEOTOEUAUNEAGAUEOOOOGOUECEATOOEONUEOAUOGOOOOOGAAAOOOANLE 
JOSEPH NEUMANN, 
N. W. Cor. Eleventh & Race Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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< Bronze GRILLES FOR FRONT 
et » 
Doors 
Window RAILINas, 


LANTERNS 


ORNAMENTAL NS 
a Brass RAILINGS FOR BANKS 
Brass LAMPS FOR CHURCHES 


BRASS WORK FOR 
ALTARS 


6 METAL SiGNns 
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SUUDEUARTSODEATODDEUTA OES TEREUSTREDOEETEEL! 


NATIONAL 
Fine Art Foundry, 


218 East 25th Street, New York. 


Artists’ Models cast in Standard Bronze. 
Architects’ Designs Executed, 
Artistic and Enduring Monuments 
in Granite and Bronze, 

No Catalogues. 
MAURICE J. 





“POWER. 
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Belied and Drawn Steel Basd Rail, in 2 
Ornamental irom Works. 
MANLY & COOPER MANUF’G CO, 


ELM aVENUE AND 424 878, 
PHILADELPHIA, 









- 






3.17,7 a 
- Brioce Raivincs 


Jail AND Bank WORK 
Grits, ANDIRONS 

SxuTters, Doors, &o. 
Railings, Gates, &c. for Residences and Public Institutions, 


Special facilities for the manufacture of FORGED 
and PLANED Wrought [ron Work jor Interior Deco- 





rations Send for Catalogue. 
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SIDING, CEILING. 
ARCHES4*° LATH. 
CINCINNAT, 


CORRUGATING CO. 


CINCINNATI. O. 
__ SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
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PROPOSALS. 


\ ONUMENT. 
Zz At Charleston, 


CHARLESTON, 8S. Novem 


8s. C. 


yer 28, 1887 








Bids will received until 12 , January 15. 
1886, for furnishing and se u the granite work 
necessary for the Calh un Monument, at Charleston 
S. C.. and for setting five bronze statues, all in accor- 
lance wth plans and specifications for same, whicl 
will be fu she © intending bidders, Upob applica 
tion to the unde gned, 

rhe rig to! anv or alll 

rhe smf rw b sires nd 
for the faithful performance of > work 

LOUIS 1» SAUSSURI 
C. IRVINE WALKEK, > Committe 
524 SAML. B. PICKENS, 3 


‘\CHOOL-HOUSE. 
Ss Sapa EaES, Oe 





Sealed proposals will be re ed at the offi the 
Board of Education, Pu I ary Bua nae ote 
o'clock, noon, Mond sy, Sanus ary 18, 1886, for la- 
bor and material required for liiding additi tothe 
Twenty-eighth Dist t School-Building, Browne St.; 
also, for b y v¥ scl house, tWel¥ l rooms 
on Th 1 Dis t« vy lot, Vine St., acc ling 
to plans a spe ail s if ‘ - t "Su 
per nt Ss B g+, No. 287 West Ninth 
st., Cin 4 ) 

Bids must be upon blank forms to be obtained at 
th s offi 

Each bid ain name of every person in 
terested the und mast be accompanied by a suf i- 
cient gua of some dis ested p son ina 
alty equa meu f l at ifthe dis 
accept act will t red ia und the per 
orma f " rivs red 

All bids is uidressed to George O. Deche 
bach, Cha an Building Committe and plainly 
marked if rh mth Distri r Twenty 
eighth Distr ro : 

the right is r rved Board r tany 
all bids. By ord f the I d 

old KOBT. G 


PROPOSALS. PROPOSALS. 


meataioemena 


















1 W ATER-PIPE. 
At Abington. Mass. At St. Joseph, Mo.) 
OFFICE OF WATER COMMISSIONERS, } OFFICE OF THE SUPERVISING Akt HITECT, } 
AKINGTON, December 9, 1885. { nog KY DEPARTHEST, > 
Sealed proposals for laying about 22 miles water eee rm PD. C., December 28, 188% \ 
pipes for the towns of Abington and Rockland will be Sealed proposals will b ved at this office un- 
re ved at this office until 2 o’clock, P.M., on the | til2 rr. ™M ante lith den: of January, 1885, for 
15th dus of January, 1886. fu and putting in place complete the tron 
lhe right will be reserved to reject any and all bids s, ete., required for the i st story floor 
Biank p panels, aye ficatio s, and nformation as flice bea 5 at St sseph, Mo,, in 
> the eonditions of ¢ ract wil * furnished on ap with drawing a pec ition, copies of 
plication to this office. GEO. 4. BEAI which and any additional information may be bad on 
oud Secretary. application at this office or the office of the superinvten- 
dent. 
post -OF FICE. 2 Bids must be accompanied by a certified check for 
At Peterborough, Ont.) | 524 M. E. BELL, Supervising Architect. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WokKS, } 
OrTrTaw A, Boom ber 7, 1A85. | RIDGE 
Sealed tenders, addressed to t undersigned und B At Omaha, Neb.) 
endorsed * ‘Tender for Pul — | a, a r SOARD OF PUBLIC WORKS, |} 
borough, Ont,”’ will be received until Tuesday, . the OMAHA, NEB., Cctober 29, 1885. | 
20th day of January next, inclusive, for th The Board of Public Works of the City of Omaha, 
tion of pub bu gs. fort 1 st-office, and th Neb., invite proposals until 2 0’. lock, P. M., Jan- 
customs and inland revenue s,at Peterborough, | uary 9, 1886, for the construction of a viaduct ion 
Ont Eleventh Street, over the tracks of the Union Pac fic 
Plans and specifications can be seen at the D a ington & Missouri Kiver Railroads. 
ment Public Works, Ottawa, and at the office of J osals must be based upon the specifications and 
E. Belcher, Architect, Tol and afte utline plans on file in the office of the Board of Pub- 
Friday, the Isth day of Dece Works, copies of which will be furnished upon 
Persons tendering are noti lers w not | application. 
be cons red unless made on t i forms sup Bids are to be accompanied with detail drawings 
plied and signed with their ires, ‘I er | and strain sheets, and shall specify the cost of super- 
for each building to be sw be | structure for a 20-foot roadway and a 30-foot roadway, 
sup} for each. d shall separate the superstructure from the foun- 


dat n work 
Fach bidder shall deposit wit 
to the undersi 





wal a certi- 


sum of 


sompanied by an accepter 
the orde f Hi 


ic Wi 


h his prop 
gne i, in th 








) rks, equal ft e per fied check, payabk 
the tender, which will be fo one thousand dollars, to be forfeited to the City of 
ne to enter int a ract Omaha in case he shall fail to execute a contract and 
, or if he fail to complete the | bond satisfactory to the Board within twenty days 
the tender be not accepted, after the notific ation of the award, should his pro- 
v f ed pos il be acce pte 
"a t ot bind itself to accept the rhe Board reserves the right to reject avy or all 
lowest or any lender, By order, bids. The toard of | Works, 
24 A. GOBEIL, Secretary. fu4 J. E. HOUSE, Chsirman. 
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~ Fron- Work. 


\ y on J. CG. & T. DIMOND, 
| Architectural Iron- Works. 
ESTABLISHED 1852. 
\ N 1 ) 209 and 211 West 33d Street, New York City. 


Pullman Car- Wheel Works. [TRON 


Md Buildings, Roofs, Fronts, Be , Girders, 
Architectural Jron-Work (Se eee 
Special attention a. * “ee Wrought-Iron 
A SPECIALTY a 
, THE 


Dealers in Beams, Channels, Angles, and Shapes, 
both Iron and Steel. PHENIX IRON COMPANY, 


Correspondence solicited and prices given on all classes of Iron-Work.| 410 Walnut £t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. OFFICE, 164 DEARBORN ST., Manufacture Rolled Beams, Channele- 
N. S. BOUTON, Pres't. CHICAGO, Angles, Tee, Shape and Bar Iron 


of all sizes. 


THE HECLA ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE & IRON WORKS, "i, s~"tar* ot 


POULSON & ECER, PH@NIX Wrought-Iron Columns 


of all sizes. 


, Office and Ware-rooms, 216 and 218 W. 23d ~ New York. Die-forged Weldless Eyebars a specialty 


| P é 
Works, N. llth and 3d Sts., Brooklyn, E. D., L. I. Designs and estimates furnished. 

















| Artistic Metal Mantels and Over-Tops, in | Boston Agents, Frep. A. HouDLETTE & Co., 
272 Franklin Street 


BRONZE, BRASS, New York Agents, MILLIKEN & SMITH, 


95 Liberty Street, 
WOxidized-Iron, Galvano-Plastic, CHENEY & HEWLETT, 
and Electro-Plated Iron.| Architectural Iron Works. 


py ; Trought and Cast I fork f 
F* Architectural and Ornamental Cast and| WT"), aM c Purposes fF 


Wrought Iron Work of every N. CHENEY. | 











OFFICE: / 291 BROADWAY, 
description C., HEWLETT. } oe New York. 
Book givingst rength of wrought-iron girders, beams, 
Correspondence with Architects and Builders solicited. Illustrated and cast-iron columns mailed on application. 


Catalogue and Price-List on application, 








Passaic Rolling Mill Co. 


McHOSE &S LYON, Dayton, Ohio, PATERSON, N. J. 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. SOLID ROLLED BEAMS, 


IRON FRONTS FOR BUILDINGS, Channels, Angles, Tees and 





Columns, ee ee ara eae a rn een ae eagaga All kinds Merchant Iron. 
o ron-Work used in Buildings, Grey lron Steam- ngs. s d x 
Designs and Estimates furnished on application. New York Office, Room 45, Astor House. 





Cilassitied Advertisements 


Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free of charge. 
Advertising. PAGE | Dee . rates, ete. (Contix 
(at ereees x iw 






»rative Leather. Mantels. 
’ & Co., New Y¥ The r ( 




















& Co., New York ( ( ° memeetendewss ' ee haccnet 
De Eureka Grate Works, incint om, OD 0c iv Joseph S. Miller & Bro., Philadelphia.......v1i 
ed war New York oh ‘ W. H. Harrison & Lr ., Philade!lp} . Marble. 
WR Ostra er & Co., New Y rk we Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., New Y¥« =f x \ un End-}thie Co,, New York. ify 
Westerr (o., New York & Chicago..xi P Wm. H.J ; kson oe k ' -xx!1Vv Marble Mosaics. 
8. sutter. ). Newton, Newport, R. I as © Les mann, New York...iii 
Architec ts’ “M: ate risal Hi: vrdware. Burditt & Williams. Bost > | eitee ee mien. 
W and & Ci oe n rig"t. 2 . ! Hea N a, N. x a. i. 3 « New York wii 
" « Felt. Elevators, etc. eating- Appa ar: aus. Robert C. F OR Oe TOE. ccevcccccsce Fe 
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Blinds er, Milwaukee, Wis......... x ‘eamater Iron Works, New York..........2 vd & Co., Philadelphia.-..-+-+-..1 Opera 
Engines (Gas Helioty pe P recess. Glass Paint Co., Hartford Conn 
Boile mo ee wing. go Vv = S er, Schumm & Co., Philadelphia... ..21 Prnntin npany,. Bost Photog r raphe. 
Books and Jourt Fire-proof elaine. Hing es. . 
. k xX rT] 1 ate dean xx . New York. x Ss t Pp tograph ¢ Boston 1 
A oF Rolfe & ( Boston ( £ xx Hinges. Spring) ; .. Wel ago, Ill 
1 ’ oston x. x liow an 1 Pe ous Brick Co, xxii! roner & Williams Co., New York..xx Pipe-Covering. 
Brass Goods. e-Prooting Co., New York........xxiu Horse Stalls. : é ence Co., New York wat 
), leat tact “ : am ‘ ». Worthley, Boston........ ~ Pumps (Stea b ~ B ’ 
O nament am & UO., New Yor «+Xxiv naurance,. K $ “team Pump orks eston and 
Bric k r ed Brick ¢ ( g y od Mi'g. Co.. New York xxiv 4 aut Ins. Co = x w York , xx 
a. T. ¢ 1 New York — 10. 0 ° a v Co ental Insurance Co., New Yor KX1V H KR. W gton, New York aid Bosto i 
Excels rick and St Co., P xXx Fr ric tion- € ‘late in. Insurance ¢ of Nor An a, I x Reflectors, 
Yydrau Press Brick ¢ St. Louis......xX York ben Insurance ( Accident w York , xi 
Peerle Brick ¢ Pr lelphia xX Parniture. kK & Co., Bostor : i ira ( Hartford, Cor V Registers. 
Waldo Bre Bostor xX Gas- Fixtures. _ lron-Work (A tectu y Man'f'g Co., New York and 
"W. &J.8 ve, New York tM : Co., New York sion b t, Hayward & ( t Vii 
$ coment, How!\a . Chu .Bostor x E. | & Detroit, M xx Roll ing-Shutter. 
Lis " nd Ce t Wke., N. ¥ xx Mit + va e®& < yew York bostor wy xi 
w tore \ t I n, x ( Pittsburgh, Pa x Roofing Materials. 
at New York x Gas-Mac hines { w Yor gating ) t 
ige & ( New York x de w York —— I ( ad " ( 808 x 
New Vork.. x Pa lobe Lag it Co., Pb a cual Loone . New ¥ kK ° .&G ry x 
New York ¥x I 7a Ma chine Co New York. x M. ¢ innati, O eofers. 
, New York ! Gi peeeeuns. Sa iel Pp adeiphia x are S xi 
New York, N. Y xX Stove Co.. Phila , J. B. & J. M. Corne New York K y &M ago, I x 
t Co.. Hartford. Co Xx Gas- Piping. J. F. Dalton, Boston... J}. G. & T. Dimond, New York coos oXIX Sanitary Supplies. : 
as ooting. ( ii ngshead. Camden, N. J x a k xx 
Cc hi air Se ating a ; ie Gs a K t Sew York : Mt & per M'f'g Co., Phils - . - oe se 
Bo x ema t L Orr a Mell & n, Dayton, O : x Ww ‘ ( xx 
c lee ke for Public theeittnen. i & Son, New Y ; uM ‘ St Mo x j ha ec ‘ Maas — 
insta oe ‘ ( t * 8 Cir t \. 2 t & « Pit Pa Sash-Chains 
Conduc tors Wat ( ‘ f ston, M ¢ ge Mill ¢ Pate v. J x . ‘ v'f'eCo., Bridgeport, Cor xv 
Aust ke & ( Philadeliphia..........i ‘ G vi ( I ‘ ania Co Co, Pit irg Sash-Cord. 
Boston = lube Work fostor ( k& New York I & ¢ 3 x1 
Solderiess Standing-Seam C luctor Cc 4 Godw & ¢ P I x ( 3 ie irene Sash-Locks. 
Aller . . | RK. ’ A t I ‘ nia . i ‘ r N ’ < . j a 
Conservatories. H. | { Y i an Car W Scenery tri 
Art e. New York P ‘ J y \ 8, ¢ l w York xxiv 
Contracting M &« M Kilns. v.] mpson, New York Schools # 
} & Construction ¢ Palr V.i.M I Locka. { i  % v 
pcg MacD ‘ M Co., 8 ‘ y Was 
Coppe ramiths and Metal-Workers. ! . x Machinery. ‘ 
reTritititiittii " st t I s I a Screens. 
Cornices ( ed ‘ Granite. Machinery ’ ‘ Screen Co.. Brookline, Mase x 
vi - s, M ’ ‘ te Works, Hallowe Mi xx i i vi r ( New Scroll Saws. 
Creosote tag” aims. €iaratersn, ete. . M ( Ss ‘ 


8. Caby 1 ‘ : ‘ Js. & Co., New York eseRll lroy Luundry Mac ery U i x e ° ii 
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Aanitarp Appliances. 





This Space is Reserved for 


THE W. S$. GOOPER CO., 


259 North Broad Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





MONOCRAPH of AMERICAN 
ARCHITECTURE.-—I. 


HAWARD LAW-SCHOOL. H. H. Richardson, Architect 
18 Pilates (Gelatine, from Nature), 13 x 16, 
in Portfolio. PRICE, $5.00, 


No. If. IN PRESS. 


PUBLISHED BY 
Ticknor & Co., 211 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON, 


KNOWLES STEAM PUMP WORKS, 


44 Washington Street, | 93 Liberty Street, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, 


® Have just published a new Catalogue in which are shown many new and im- 







proved forms of pumping machinery, especially designed for the service, in 


connection with public and private buildings. A copy of it will be mailed, on 


appiication, to any one. 





THOMAS MADDOCK & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Plumbing and Sanitary Earthenware, 


Including all Specialties pertaining to the nesting 
ing Business. 


Smith Automatic Siphon Jet Closet, 


We have lately adopted a New Flushing Cistern, which 
being much more simple in construction than the old meth- 
od, an immediate flush is secured on the pulling of the 
handle, and we have been enabled to reduce the list price 
of the complete article more than twenty per cent, thus put- 
ting it within the reach of all, and obviating the only 
objection that has ever been raised. 


Can be seen in operation at our Office and Warerooms. 


Further particulars furnished on application. 


273 Pearl Street, New York, 
Smith's Automatic Siphon Jet Closet. W. W. PERRINE, Manager. 


lilustrated Catalogue of cur manufactures will be packed, if desired, with first order, 
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Stone (Building) (continued ) Valves and Packing ( Continued. wg 
























.&J. A. Hayden, St. Louis, Mo.. re Ch »mlinsen & Reed, Chicago..... ...0-.+++ xxi! Peet Valve Co,. toston coocec UM 
{ Advertuers can be indexed only under a single - & Wilbur, Boston......... » ® | Terra-Cotta. Vanes. T. W Jones, New York.. evcccseees@ 
head free af charge.\ mee be Agenev, Lowell, Mass. x | ya yy eo = xxiil| Vault Lights. 
| iding-Door Rail. | as zgs & Co ilmington, De xviii | Jauchy & Co., ChICAZO..... cceceeeececceces xiv 
me A *Fieveland posenccesccouel xxi | _ ‘to ham ew New Yo + +»-KVi| Boston Terra-Cotta Co.. ‘xxiii | Ventilation. - 
Shingle- Stains. | Snow Gua M faltiday, assmed x | A. Hall Terra-Cotta Co., Perth Amboy... xx1i Glove Ventriator Co. Troy, N. ¥.. .......+ vii 
nbn — ee vy Seapstone Finish | Northwestern Terra-Cotta Wks. Chicago. xxiti E. Van Noorden. Boston........... «++ ood 
Shutec A’ a Soapstone * Finish Co., Nashua, | H. A. Lewis, Boston........... .3xii Water-Closets. % 
Clark Ne nnctt & Co. New York........... ariv | MW Hh... ——secvccee-cocccsercesees i Perth Amboy Terra-Cotta Co............+« x> vii Henry Huber & Co., New York..... 
Skylights, ete. Stable Fittings ile Thomas Madd ek & Sons, New York xx 
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‘Sanitas” ” “SANIT AS” mat 


CArdisipnon) Tap 


Without Ball, 
Valve, 


cpstrdction to SANITAS MANUF'G CO., 4 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 


the water-way. 


Aanitarp Appliances. 


s° eo re <* + f° 4f io " 
a ee Oe a 


These are the appliances described in the “ American Architect,” for 
1883, 1884, and 1885, in the articles on “ Sanitary Plumbing, and de- 
nominated ‘ Anti-Siphon ‘Trap,” ‘‘Stand-pipe Basin,” etc. 

Col. Waring, writing of the trap (‘‘Putnam’s Trap’’), in the Century Mag- 
azine, for Dec., 1884, says he finds it “ effective in withstanding siphonage 
and substantially self-cleansing,” and adds, . ot 
“IT SEEMS TO ME THE BEST TRAP I HAVE SEEN.” 

The Sanitas Wash-Basin, Bath-Tub, and Pantry-Sink, are quick empty- 
ing, without concealed passages. The Soil-pipe is cast of even thickness 
throughout, and jointed with steam and gas-tight joints. The “Sanitas 
appliances are acknowledged by experts to be by far the best in the market. 

For Sale by all Dealers in Plumbers’ Supplies, or by the 


AGENTS WANTED. 




























































































HENRY HUBER & CO, 


Sole Manufacturers of 


Boyle's Patent Siphon Closets. 


See Monthly American Architect for Cuts and Explanation. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
85 Beekman Street, New York. 


| BRANCH OFFICE : 
235 Washington Street, Boston. 





“PERFECTION” 


























ALL PORCELAIN 
Square Top, Wash-out Gistern Closet. 


INTRODUCED IN 1884. 


For perfect cleanliness, combined with simplicity of construc 
tion, we invite comparison with any water-closet wherever 01 
whenever made. For the past nine months we have had orders 
for as many as we could manufacture, with all our conveniences 
and they have never failed to give entire satisfaction. The squar 
top avoids the necessity for a drip-tray and has no under side, as 
the drip-tray, to get foul. The wash at all times thoroughl 
scours all parts of the closet and is sufficient to entirely cleanse the 
trap, access to the inside of trap and soil-pipe is furnished by « 
large hand-hole in front. The Closet and Trap are made in on 
- solid piece of porcelain, and provided with thorough ventilation 
ensuring an absolute seal and protection against sewer-gas. 


Illustrated Circulars will be sent on application. 











Manufactured only by 


'HAINES, JONES & CADBURY, 1136 Ridge Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Self-closing and compres- 
sion Safety Basin-Cocks, 
for hot and cold water. 






Self-closing and Compres 
sion Safety-Bibbs for hot 


fhe attention of the public is called to our new and cold water, 
water-closet, which is the most perfectly constructed 

SIMPLEST and BEST ever made, The combination of 
the FLUsH-TANK and BASIN in one apparatus, ensures 
a large supply of water to thoroughly flush the soil- 
pipe and drain every time the closet is used. One of 
the reliable SELF-CLOSING BALL-CocKs regulates the 
supply of water. It is partly self-ventilating, but can 
be connected with a hot flue so as to make the venti- 
lation of the closet perfect. The closet is constructed 
in such a manner that it can be used either with or 
without a trap, and can be used in place of old-style 
closets without altering the pipes or seat. The closet 
will work equally as well with either street or tank 
pressure, and no matter how light the pressure is the 
valve does not close until the bow] is filled with water. 





Self-closing and adjustable 
Ball Cock. Sure Pop. 


All goods of our manufacture are stamped with our 
name, and are Warranted in every respect. 


Can be seen in operation at our Store, and also at Messrs. 
FRED. ADEE & CO.’S, our Agents, 52 Cliff St., New York. 


JOSHPH ZANE & CO., 


81 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


A positive valve Seal; a sound 
waterseal. Simple, cheap, 
effective and durable. 

With or without the Valve, it is the 
best WATER SEAL TRAP in the mar- 
ket. There is no other Trap so sure 
of retaining its WATER SEAL. 
None that approxi- 
mates it in the surety 
of the VALVE SEAL. 
The Valve keeps its 
seat by flotation, and 
as compared with 
other Valves in 
Traps, ‘s littleor no 
resistance to the out- 
flow of water or 
waste. IJ/lusti ative 
and descriptive 48- 
page pamphlet sent 
Sree on application. 


B. P. BOWER & CO. 


Manufacturers, 
CLEVELAND, 0O. 





POWELL’S PATENT “STAR” 


Bath, Basin, Sink & Tray Plugs “scopers:" 








Manuf’d by Wm. PowE.Li & Cc 
52 and 54 PLum STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


No more denting of Copper Bath Tubs, no cracking or 
breaking of earthenware Basins, with the use of these 
Rubber Plugs. Plumbers all prefer them ; architects 
specify them generally. Sold by plumbers everywhere. 





MONOGRAPH 
Nneviean Architecture - tl 


IN PRESS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


TICKNOR & COMPANY 
211 Tremont St., Boston. 
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SOAPSTONE FINISH. 


Superior to Plaster or Sand Finish, for Walls and Ceilings. 


Send for Circular. 


AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH COMPANY, 





NASHUA. N. H. 


Bricks. 


PEERLESS 
BRICKS. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
MANUFACTURES AND KEEPS IN STOCK 
ARCHITECTURAL SHAPES, 300 KINDS. 
ALSO 


RED Pressed Fronts. 
Extra fine in color and quality. 


BUFF, Solid rich color,— beautiful. 
Ohe of the finest bricks made. 
DRAB, Handsomer and more durable than 
stone. 


BROWN, Very strong and superior to brow: 


stone. 
GRAY, A very desirable shade. 
BLACK, Veilvety jet face. 
The only black brick fit for a fine building. 
producing a beautiful effect, and free from the glossy 
nad greasy look of other black or dipped bricks. 


DIAPERING and ORNAMENTAL 
Bricks made in the above colors. 
ARCHES OF ALL KINDS. 
1003 WALNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 
SAMUEL HART, JOSEPH WOOD, JR., 
PRESIDENT. TREASURER. 
THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY 


Wish to inform Architects and Dealers that 
no one is authorized to act as Agent for the 
sale of our manufactures. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List sent free op 
pplication. 


ENAMELLED BRICKS, 


Manufactured by the 


Excelsior Brick and Stone Co., 
Of Philadelphia. 
Buff, Brown, Black, White, 
And Light-Blue Bricks 


Always in Stock. 


Hand-made Red Front Pressed Bricks, 


Carrying One Million in Stock, 





Samples on application to the office, 


423 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 





TERRA-COTTA 
CHIMNEY TOPS, 
PHILADELPHIA 


AND PEERLESS 
(MOULDED) BRICK, 
Akron Drain-Pipe. Portland, Roman, and 
Rosendale Cements. Hearth Tiles & Chimney 
Flue Lining. 
WALDO BROS., 







m Circec0 | 
rPNANDERSON 
“4 PRESSED BRICK CO. 


"157 Lasalle Street, 
CHICACO, ILL. 


FRONT & ORNAMENTAL 
Pressed waka 














g 
THE HYDRAULIC 


PRESS BRICK CO. 


ST LOUIS, MO. 
Make a Specialty of Ornamental & Plain 


Red Front Pressed Brick, 


Manufacturing Annually over 


TEN MILLIONS. 


They guarantee that the quality, fin- 
isn and Coior, are unsurpassed, if 
not unegualled by any other bricks 
made in the United States. 








AUGT. T. CHUR, 


Room 14, 5th story, Mills Building, N. York 
Importer of 


“WILCOCK’S” Enamelled Bricks, 


Impervious to any atmospheric effect, and 
may be used with perfect safety in the 
face of moisture and frost. 








Building Atones. 





THOMLINSON & REED, 


Quarrymen, and Dealers in 


OOLITIC LIMESTONE 


Quarries at Avoca, near Bedford, Ind., 
Branch Office: 


243 East i8th Street, CHICACO. 





Dorchester, (New Brunswick.) Yellow. 
FREESTONE. 
Red. 


Corsehill, 
24 Pine St., New York. 


MALONE & CO., 


Ga. P. SHERWOOD, 
Proprietors of the 


Malone Blue-Stone Quarries, 
Miners and Manufacturers of 
SAWED AND BLOCK STONE. 


Platforms up to thirty feet in length, for sidewalks, 
a specialty. CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


BEDFORD OOLITIC LIMESTONE, 
Buff and Blue. 


HALLOWELL CRANITE CoO., 
Quarrymen and Dealers in 
Building, Sawed, and Rough 
DIMENSION STONE. 

P.O. Address - - - Bedford, Ind. 


(Scotch.) 











Clark’s Island Granite Quarries 
OF ROCKLAND, ME. 


Estimates given for Building Dimen- 
sions and Monumental Work in Gran- 
ite, with extra facilities for dispatch and 
beauty of finish. 


M. H. St. JOHN, 


Owner and Proprietor. 
et Office : 83 and 84 Astor House, New York. 


Stinesville Oolitic Limestone, 


The finest Building-stone in Indiana. 
Columns, Lintels, Sills, etc. 


Terre Haute Stone Works Co., 


Quarries and Mills on Louisville & Chicago R. X%, 
At Stinesville, Monroe Co. 


JAMES B LYNE, President. 
Office of Company, Terre Haute, Indiana. 














Cranite Monuments 


With or without Statues. 
Building-Work in all of its Branches. 
Granite in the rough, and models in Plaster-paris of 
any description will be furnished to architects and 
builders at very moderate prices. Our granite is white, 
free from iron or blemish. We have cut statues for 
almost every state in the Union, some of them the 
largest and the most valuable in the country, will re- 

fer to them if requested. Apply to, 
CENTRAL GRANITE WORKS, Hallowell, Me. 





88 Water Street. BOSTON. 





HANOVE PORTLAND 
CEMENT 
And the 
Genuine Limmer Asphalt Mastic. 
BAETJER & MEYERSTEIN, 
5 Dey St., N. ¥. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


mporters and Sole Agents, U. S. 





Best Brands of English and Continental 


Portland Cements. 


K. B. & S. English, Lafarge French 
Burham English, Lime of Teil 
Fewer German, Keene’s Fine, 
Jossan Antwerp, Keene’s Coarse. 


IMPORTED BY 


JAMES BRAND, 85 BEEKMAN ST., 
NEW YORE, 








Cements. 





STANDARD CEMENT CO., 
Manufacturers of 
Hvdraulic Cement 
And Hvdraulic Lime. 
E. G. WESTCOTT, Gen. Eastern Agt., Hartford, Ct. 


Works at 
St. Louis, Mo. 


SINCLAIR & BABSON, 


IMPORTERS OF 


PORTLAND CEMENT, 


105 John S8t., New York. 
Brands, O. F. ALSEN & SONS, and K. B. & 8S. 
Remit 15 cts. for Practical Treatise on Cement. 


Akron, N. Y. Mankato, Minn. 








BROOK SSHOOBRIDGE 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 
Works; Grays, Essex, England. 
New York Office: 7 Bowling Green. 








WALPOLE MORTAR BLACK. 


THE ORIGINAL. 
The best in use and the enly one that has stood the 
test of time, It improves the mortar, and 
and better than Lampblack. Beware of 
and use only the “ Walpole.” 


44 to 46 Oliver Street, Boston, 
PROVLDEN' R. 1. Manchester & Hudson, Agents, 
NEW YORK. & Smith, foot E. 26th St. Ag’ts. 





Re 
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Fire-proof Building. 





THE WICHT FIRE-PROOFINC CO., 


202 La Salle St., CHICAGO, 69 Washington St.,. NEW YORK. 


CONTRACTORS FOR ALL KINDS OF FIRE-PROOF WORK IN 


. 
Hollow Fire-Clay and Porous Terra-Cotta 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
All hollow material made and used by this Company is made of High Grade Fire-Clay, con 
bining the Lightest Weights and the Greatest Strength. 


FLAT HOLLOW TILE FLOOR ARCHES, 
With Patent Soffit Tiles, for beam protection, making continuous ceilings. 
Fire-Clay Hollow Partitions, Roofs, Wall-Furrings and Coverings, 
For Iron Columns and Girders. 


Porous Terra-Cotta for Partitions, Roofs, and Coverings for Iron Columns, 
Girders, Roof-Trusses, and other Constructions. 


WIGHT’S PATENT POROUS and HOLLOW TILE CEILINGS, 
Used under wooden floor joists (Two Systems), a Fire-proof substitute for lath. 1,000,000 feet in use. 
Dealers in Fire-Clay Flue Linings, and Patent Salt-Glazed Lap-Joint Wall-Coping, better and 
Cheaper than Stone. 


Contracts taken for Concreting, F'ine, Plain, and Ornamented 


PLASTERING AND SCAGLIOLA. 





RARITAN HOLLOW & POROUS BRICK CoO., 


inufacturers 


Hollow Fire- Clay & Porous Terra: Cotta Bricks 


Of every description, for FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS, Hollow Fire-Clay Bricks 
For Flat Floor-Arches, Partitions, Furring, etc. 








Flat ‘areh between iron beams with skew-back pr tect flang 
POROUS TERRA-COTTA, HOLL Ow and SOL ID BR 1c KS and O58. ABS 
For Partitions, Furring, Roof-lining, Girder and Column covering, « \ als d 
Fire Clay. Our Porous Terra-Cotta, of which we make L Specia iged t ge Bye 


best in the market. Miners and Shippers of Piee > Clay. 


Ofice, 115 Broadway, New York. :.* SY oe | 


Send for new iiaswrake d Catalogue, giv ght of mat 8, Sal ads, etc. 





Geo. M,. MOULTON, Pres’t. T. GRIFFIN, Vice Pres’t JOHNSON, 


FIREPROOF HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 


Fire-Proof protec- FOR THE INTERIOR 
tion for Iron and CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, 
Wood Columns Great strength, combined with saving in space, and 
and Girders. weight, is obtained by the use of our system of 
Special de- Hollow Tile Floors, Partition Walls, Roofs, Ceilings, Eto 
signs on ap- Contracts taken for the erection of HOLLOW, SoLiIp 
plication. and PoRoUS TILE-WORK in any part of the United States. 
PIONEER FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 
1545 CLARK STREET, CHICACO. 
Formerly THE OrraAWA TILE Co., 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRAC TORS, 
Dealers in every description of constructive Tile for 
Buiding Purposes. 
Send for our descriptive Catalogue, giving full explanations, advantages, references, etc. 













ESTARLISHED 1856. 


HENRY MAURER, 


Manufacturer of 


FIRE-PROOF BUILDING MATERIAL 





Cerra-Cotta. 


FED 
BOSTON MASS 
Illustrated Catalogue of 125 pages sent to 
ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS and 
OWNERS, 


upon application accompanied by business card. 








BALTIMORE 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 


Office: 30 Columbia St., Baltimore, Md. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA. 
MOULDED AND PRESSED BRICK. 











PERTH AMBOY 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 
Nos. 80 and 81 Astor House, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA. 


BUFF AND COLORED BRICK, FIRE BRICK 





A. HALL 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 








Of every description. Hollow Brick made of Clay for Flat Arches, Partitions, Furring, ete. | 


Porous Terra-Cotta, Fire-Brick, etc., ete. 


Works, PERTH AMBOY, N. J Office and Depot, 420 EAST 23d STREET, New York 





The simplest and best ® ‘ An improvement 
metallic plastering C A t d W A L tl a 3 
surface in use, orl ugia e@ ll e a — flat wire lathing 
ABSOLUTE PREVENTIVE OF CRACKED WALLS AND CEILINGS. 
A combined Furring and Lathing, in flat sheets, for use on face of Beams or ulding; can be applied by 


any one: a perfect Fire-proofing; no combustible material; fire cannot spread. 
The Stanley Corrugated Fire-Proof Lathing Co., 239 Broadway, Room 14, N. Y. 





ASBESTOS FLOORING FELT. 


Patented August 20, 1872. 
For Lining between Floors, under Slates, 
Shingles, Clapboards, etc. 


Absolutely fire-proof, and unexcelled for deadening pur 
poses. In rolls 44 inches wide. Manufactured only by 


THE ASBESTOS PACKINC CO., 


. 1 169 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON. 
Offices: | “33 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





| 
| 


Architectural Terra-Cotta, 
Fire-Brick, Furnace-Blocks, &c. 
MOULDED, BUFF, AND 


COLORED BUILDING BRICK, 


Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Works, 
TRUE, met epee & Co., 


samerine OMG, LS 


McCormick Block 
ith and Laflin Sts 


Estimates given on application. Send for latest 
( gue, Price-List an d Samples 





ORRIN D. PERSON, 


123 Sth Avenue, New York. 


AKRON VITRIFIED ROOFING - _ Mae, 


1 Hip-R 





Architectural Penn .-Cotta. 
Encaustic Glazed and Plain Tiles, 


" ns. 


| Enamelled Bricks, A la f ors on hand, 


| 
| 





JAMES H. BEGGS & CO., 
Wilmington, Delaware, Terra-Cotta and 


Ornamental Brick Works, 
WILMINCTON, DEL. 


Brick and Terra-Cotta fu shed from any Desig: 
— 


icks for Arches ground to su any Radius kk 





qua 





MY 100-PAGE ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE of BOOKS 


On Architecture, Building, Carpentry, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Decoration, and Ornament, 


Drawing Instruments, Builders’ Level and Architects 
Materials, 
Sent on receipt of three two-cent stamps. 
Wm. T. ComsTock Astor Place New York, 


—— 
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NOISELESS, SELF-COILING STEEL SHUTTERS AT PHILADELPHIA, 
1876; PARIS, 1878; AND MELBOURNE, 1881. 


XXIV 
WMH JACKSOW-& 231. 17ths t EXHIBITIONS ugh: ep gage ylang MEDAL FoR 












North Side A ADs ; IDES: 
Union Square, a 


BROADWAY. 


Established, 1827. 





signers and Manufacturers The BEST in 


CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (limites) 


Late CLARK & COMPANY, 


ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND SOLE PATENTEES OF NOISELESS 


‘aeowieg DL EEL SHUTTERS (n prcce 


2 RY, H | Also, Improved Rolling Wood Shutters, and Clark’s Patent 
> Metallic Venetian Blinds. 


Fire & Burg- 


the Market. Send for Catalogues, etc., to 


rt 162 and 164 West 27th St. - - New York. 





Grates, Fenders | qusseccess 

















f, ‘ DOSS 
ee << | ta ae 
ae Chimney-Piece wry ~ OIG 


Appurtenances. 
In fact everything pertaining 
to Open Fireplaces. 





r > PSI. AA ts 
Importers of ‘Tile. PSSST 
Foundries and Shops, wae : 


PARQUET FLOORS. 


WM. HANNAM & OO. 


7-8 inch tongued and grooved, European Styles 


Solid and Substantial Also 3-8 inch 
Fancy Wood Carpet Floors. 


293 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Wholesale and Retail. 





East 28th & East 29th Sts. 








\) Sek 
Ly 


S, Ne) ae 
BZ is 















Of every description and Ti 
finish for Interiors. a e 





Fine Castings a Specialty. 
wioue IPINE LOCKS 
Metal Work FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


3 "Standard, 


PP A RQU ET FLOORS. Catalogues on application. 
The National Wood Manufacturing Co.,| | The YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO., STAMFORD, CONN. 


Of 16 East 18th St., New York. 62 Reade St., New York. /36 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia. 


REMOVED to 129 5th AVE.) (24 =" St., Boston. 


62 Lake St., Chicago. 











INLAID WOOD FLOORS, 5-16 and 7-8 inch thick. 


Designs and estimates on «pplication. Established 1867. 














#0 Rie of 6) 
HOT) WATER a 
MANUFACTURED BY = Y 
~ AAGRIFFING! IRON.CO, 4 A» 
yy ey O 
329 COMMUNIPAW AVE. ve 
JERSEY CITY NJ S> 


Alsen’s Portland Cement 


Conceded by engineers as the best Portland Cement made. It stands the highest test, for strength 
and fineness, of all imported Portland cements, and is the most economical and satisfactory brand to 
use for any purpose. Sales for the past three years in the United States, 257,000 barrels, exceeding 
that of any other brand by 90,000 barrels. Practical treatise furnished on application at N. Y. Agency 


ALSEN’S PORTLAND CEMENT WORKS, 105 John Street, New York, 


F » w£ ROOF CRESTING 
b 3.2 a ab. 9 Iron Fence, Railings, Stable-Fittings, 


Vi A BUILDERS’ SPECIALTIES, Etc. 
AEN CaN J. E. BOLLES & CO., 


Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 























Send for Catalogue. Mention this Paper, 
AMERICAN AND GEM 

. SPRING HINGES. TICKNOR & CO., 211 Tremont St., Boston 
img Bronze, Brass & Iron, The Temporary Binder 

. In Various Styles, 

. and SUPERIOR Provided by us will keep your copies of the American 

Finish. Architect in PERFECTLY uninjured condition. 
Send for Catalogue. Price $1.25, post paid 





VAN WAGONER & WILLIAMS CO., 
82 Beekman St., N. Y. 


‘OAYLORS cemenr.. 


Strongest, Cheapest, Best, and Always Fresh. 
JOHNSON & WILSON, Gen. Agts., 


F or Sale by all desiers in masons’ materials. 91 Liberty Street, New York. 


Soie Agente for Styrian Tool Steel, for the United States and Cansda. 
Send for New Descriptive Pamphlet. 











NJ.STEEL&IRON CO. 
TRENTON,N.J. 


——o—————_ 


ROLLED IRON BEAMS. 


|e cooreR errr & TEES. 


COOPER, HEWITT & CO, 
NEW YORK. 


Stage Scenery for Rinks and Theatres. 


Send for List and Prices, 
LAFAYETTE W. SEAVEY, Studio, 216 E 9th St., N. Y. 


Moule’s Earth-Closet. 































MYERS DECECO 
All Siphon 
Chin Water- 
Water- Closet 
Close and large 
In one Stock 
ny PLUMBERS’ 
combined. SUPPLIES. 
MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, ee 
94 Beekman St., New York. 








CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


100 Broadway, New York. 


RISKS). .cceeeeeeeees peer $1,928,299.35 
Reserve for re-insurance (Inland 

Risks) ....0---eseeceereeeeeeeres 25,394.75 
Reserve ample for all other claims. 449,586.00 
Capital paid in in Cash.........+-... 1,000,000.00 
Net Surplus........0: ceeeeeecees . --1,535,221.82 
Total Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1885...$4,938,501.92 
CYRUS PECK, SECRETARY 


H. H. LAMPORT, PResipenr. 
Agencies throughout the United States. 


ARTISTIC GRATES AND FENDERS. 


OPEN FIREPLACES. 
Direct Importers and Dealers in 


Foreign and Domestic Tile 


of every escription and make, including new and 
original desi solely our own. 
Fire Irons, Andirons, Brass Plaques, 
Jardinieres, &c. 
The largest assortment and most elegant show-rooms 
America. 


J. S. CONOVER & CO., 


28 and 30 West 23d Street, - New York. 











